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sed to the federal amendment. 


SATURDAY, Jt 


XXII 


OUR ASSOCIATION AND ITS 
WORK' 


is report will consist of a short sum- 


I the 


more important actions taken 


r the vear and a discussion of certain 


ems of organization and procedure. 


[. WorK OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Since the the association has been 


t war, 
iting a national program of educa- 
TI 


iucation 


us program consists not only of 
bill of all 
proposals of national 
the 


but other eduea- 


importance 


h have received endorsement of 


ssoeclation. 
ous committees and commissions and 


tary Crabtree will report to you re- 


rding the problems encountered and the 


the last 


these ob- 


made in 


of 


eress Which has been 


towards the attainment 

sudden opposition to the Child Labor 
endment was a surprise. This measure 
passed the Congress by a large major- 


ehild 
Only one conclu- 


Two previous national labor 


S had been passed. 
s possible, and that is that the oppo- 
on represents not so much opposition to 


f child-life a 


tion to any further extension of the 


Ss Tt does 


conservation o 
tions of the federal government. Many 
» favor state child labor laws are op- 
Of eourse 
rights has always 


aLeS 


argument 


en used, sometimes honestly, but more 


siana, 


juently as a mere pretext against mea- 


s for the national welfare. When I 
Statement of the president before the National 
ition Association meeting at Indianapolis, 


June 30, 1925. 


1925 Number 


Ly it 


realized that the amendment we l be x 
fied only after a fight, I appointed a cor 
mittee of one thousand on child labor wit 


President John F. Sims as the chairmat 

I did this believing that the association w 

expect to stay in the fight to the end 
The legislative commission will rep 


very distinct progress during the year 
towards the achievement of a Departme 


of Edueation 


I shall 
of 
i have appointed such committees 


the 


not speak in particular of the 


work any other committee or commis 


s10N. aS 


representative 


holding 


were authorized by 


as 


sembly or as exigencies demanded, 


to the belief that we should create as few 
committees as possible 
The headquarters staff, under the leader 


has contributed 


ship of Secretary ( rabtree. 


notably towards the attainment of the goal 
set in the national progran 
Il. Toe Worip CoNFERENC! 
The executive committee and your pre 


dent have endeavored to do all n their 


power within the limits of the financial 
resources at their disposal to assist Pre 
dent Thomas and his associate officers i 
planning for the Edinburgh meeting of the 
World Federation of Edueation Ass 
tions. 

My chief duty as president has been th: 
of appointing the American delegation 
Three clases of representati ha heer 
appointed. The delegation will consist 
twenty-five delegates and twent 
nates, and a larger group of participating 
representatives. It has been my purposs 
to secure as delegates and alternat 0 
notable convention a group of men and 
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I1l. FINANCES 
began the fiseal vear 


The 


1924-1925 with a deficit of $31,359.54 


assoclation 


The executive committee reported to the 
assembly a year ago that in making th 
budget they found that their needs, in 
cluding this deficit, were in round figures 
$51,000 more than the estimated income 


The budget provided that this amount, all 
of which should 


he paid off in three vears In approximately 


was treated as a deficit, 


equal installments. If the income for the 


vear had been exactly as estimated, and 


if the expenditures had been exactly as 
provided for in the budget, the deficit on 
June 1, 1925, would have been $32,000. 
As a matter of fact, there was a balance 


of $4,155 B; 5" 


partly to cover unforeseen contingencies, 


Expenditures were increased, 


to conduct a vigorous membership 
The 


creased by $51,500, with the result 


partly 
campaign revenues were also in- 
that 
we can happily report that we have not 
only paid off one third of the $51,000 but 
have wiped out the entire debt and closed 
the fiseal year with a small balance 

The 
faced 


mands 


which we have 


The de- 


resources. 


hardest problem 


has been that of finance. 


service far outrun 


for 


Every effort has been made to keep ex- 


penditures as low as possible consistent 


with the most urgent needs. Until the in- 


come more nearly equals the demands for 


service, not only must the most rigid 


economy be practiced, but the association 
will be unable to do many things which 
it ought to do. 

should 


In finances the association 


constantly to the future. It is 


look 
not 
cient nor statesmanlike to consider only our 
We should adopt a financial 
for the 


present needs. 
policy that will not only provide 
current expenses of the association but will 
future de- 


accumulations against 


allow 
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mind | 


mands. With these purposes in 


wish to make two recommendations: 

l. Every partment sl i 1 " n } 
self-sustaining Every department should a 
ti a departmental fee sufficient to cover a « 
siderable port f its actual operating expe 
Such a pe y would t only be good for t g 

i iss it but for those part ts W 
do not now ave fees, through st llating t 

embers to greater activity and interest 

2. Every budget should contain appropriations 
owever small, for these purposes: 

a There should be yearly an addition to the 
pe nent nd, the principal of which may never 
be sed ] s 18 ou best form of in al 
surance 

b) If the association decides to sponsor the 
movement for the establishment of homes for 
tired teachers, the association should make an a 
nual contribution to the capital fund of the or 
ganization in charge of the homes. 

(c) The association should establish an endow 
ment for research and make contributions annua 
to the increase of the endowment. The custody and 


investment of the endowment should rest with t 
board of trustees. 
} 


be reposed in the executive committee. If such an 


The direction of research she 


endowment were established I believe it would 


rapidly inereased by gifts and bequests from 


own members and other friends of public educati 


IV. MEMBERSHIP 


This leads me to the erucial question of 


membership. There are those who think 


that 


vriving 


the emphasis should be placed on 


service rather than on securing 


members. Apparently there are those who 
think it is even undignified to put on a 
strenuous membership campaign. And yet 
any one who gives the matter a thought 
must realize that the resources with which 
to do the work of the association will de 
pend on membership. 

The 
since the reorganization has increased from 
$107,738 in 1920-1921 to 
1924-1925. There 
growth, but the number who have actually 


actual income from memberships 


$240,081.85 in 


has been a stead) 


paid has not been so large as the number 


who have received the services of the ass‘ 
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tion Always and unavo dably some are 


rrears 
[here are two reasons why the member- 
should be extended. First, every 


her needs the stimulation of association 


bership, while, on the other hand, the 


be the influence of the association 
Second, the size of the membership will 
termine the size of the income, unless we 
nerease the membership fee. Personally, 
| think the fee should be increased fifty 
ents, but I am well aware that such a pro- 
osal would meet with opposition from 
any quarters. 
In recognition of the importance of this 
blem of membership, and in view of 
the inereasing duties of an overworked 
eneral secretary who had to date person- 
and effectively handled all matters 
ertaining to membership, the executive 
mmittee authorized, at its February meet- 

x, the establishment of a division of 

‘ mbership. Mr. Theodore D. Martin, sec- 
etary of the Utah State Teachers’ Asso- 

on, Was appointed director of this di- 
sion, and will devote all his energies to 

s important task. 

The membership should reach 500,000 in 
the next six or eight years. Mr. Crabtree, 
Mr. Martin and the officers of the asso- 

ition should have your most earnest coop- 
eration in a vigorous campaign for new 


ent hers 


V. ProBLeMs OF ORGANIZATION 

I wish now to speak of two problems, 

e first of which must, in my judgment, 

‘elve the attention of this assembly in 
the near future, and the second of which 
must ultimately have consideration. 

The association now has thirty commit- 
tees exclusive of strictly convention com- 
mittees. These committees are dealing with 
subjects that range from the legislative 
program, on the one hand, to the problems 


rger the number of members the larger 


of teaching English and arithmeti 
other. They range in size from tw: 
fifteen to a hundred, and in one instance 
thousand members 

In the sixty-eight years of its history, tl 
association has had numerous committees 
that have performed notable service 
American education. There are committees 
to-day doing excellent work, but now, as 
always, they work under great difficultix 
In former years, it was occasionally pos 
sible, even out of meager resources, for com 
mittees to hold sessions at places and times 
other than in connection with the two 
great annual conventions. This made pos 
sible a concentration that achieved results 
Your president recalls service of this kind 
a deeade ago and he also reealls feveris} 
and more or less futile attempts to do com 
mittee work in connection with national 
meetings. 

It is evident that the problems of com 
mittees differ. Some committees can best 
do their work in connection with the annual 
meetings Some should be large in number 
This is true of such committees as thos« 
on tenure or classroom teacher problems or 
the committee on the Child Labor Amend 
ment Other committees should be rela 
tively small, and if they are to function 
there must be opportunity for deliberation 
and discussion 

We might as well admit that a committee 


on character education ean not tunction 


it ought to function unless the member 
of this committee, or at least an executive 
group of them, can come together for 
serious study and diseussion at a time wher 
they will not be distracted by the mam 
activities of a great convention 

The functions of the representative as 
sembly itself are involved. This body mt 
confine itself to a consideration of general 
policies. It must not attempt consideration 
of purely technical problems. It is proper 


for the assembly to promote important new 
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The ass tion has sixteen de nts 
New rr ) ire Set ne mi ae T 
ments here S a dangel ( rs ( 
creating too many departments, but ( 
re mpor! I rrouDps ¢ ePAt - 
not ft ( The se? cee whi T? N ona 
Edueation Association can render ther 
until new departments are created I can 
rn oO into these roblems in ce | 
have asked Mr. Kellev’s committee on dé 
partments to give consideration to ot 
them They will not be easy of solution. 


The presidents of the association in the 


next five years will have to 


conditions. They will have many com- 


plaints from committee members that con- 


ditions under which they are expected to 


work are next to Impossible. Difficulties 


will arise in connection with the formation 


of new departments. It is needless to point 


ly these problems are related 


close 


out how 
to the size of membership 


The other matter that I wish merely to 
call to your attention is the composition and 


The 


mem- 


the duties of the executive committee 
executive committee consists of five 
bers, four of whom are ex-officio members. 
The one member elected as a member serves 
one year. The committee may contain in 
any given vear only one new member; it 
generally contains only two. On the other 
hand, it is possible to have four new mem- 
bers. A small group, through continuous 
service, may have a dominating influence, 
for good or for ill, over a number of vears, 
or a sweeping change in membership might 


at any time result, for good or ill, in sudden 


changes in policies. 


AND 
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Personally, I favor a small committe¢ 


The creation of a large executive committe 


would he a serious mistake. JUSt aS a lara 
board of education is undesirable. On the 


other hand, the committee as now con 


stituted is not sufficiently representative « 


its constituency Under no 


should the committee consist of more thar 


nine members. We should begin the stud) 


of this problem in the near future. It ma 
hye DOSS hle TO br ne about a more effective 
articulation between the association itse 


and some of its great departments and tl 
contribute to the more effective integratio1 
Under our charter, the 


che t 


veneral secretal 
who is the administrative officer 
er mmittee, IS @] 
rhe 


eoverning board of the associa 


the executive eeted bv the 


hoard of trustees board of truste 
is not the 
executive which 


tion The eommiuttee, 


the governing board, should be empowere 


to employ the general seeretary. 


VI. Work or THE HEADQUARTERS STAF! 

[ have had opportunity during the year 
to observe the workings of a most comp: 
tent headquarters staff at close and long 
range. I would not undertake to recount 
the good deeds which they have performed 
but | 
my duty did I not acknowledge their fine 


the u 


should consider myself derelict i 


devotion to 
When 


utive committee called on them to practic¢ 


morals and unstinted 


terest of the association. the exec 
the most unusual economy, their respons 
was instant and regardless of personal i 
convenience. 

In closing, I wish to express my than! 
to all who have cooperated so lovally during 
the present year, to my associates on the 
executive committee, to the chairmen, pres 
dents and other officers of departments, t 
the the 
mittees, to of thé 


chairmen and members of con 


innumerable members 
association without official responsibilities 


who have given without stint of their time 








conditions 
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energy to the service of the associa- 


n. to Mr. Crabtree and all others of the 


and to all our members 


dquarters staff 


n Indianapolis and Indiana who have done 


} much to make this convention a success. 
JESSE H. NEWLON 
~ ND OF SCHOO! 
LOLoO nm) 


THE CHURCH COLLEGE 


IN a country that has given itself so thor- 


to the principle of tax-supported 
eation from the kindergarten to the uni- 


rsity, the function of private institutions 
es a matter for serious thought. 
\mong the institutions of higher learning. 


church college occupies a large place. 
hese colleges have often filled an impor- 
nt position in extending educational op- 
rtunities where they would otherwise be 
nied. In supplementing public educa- 
n they are still frequently great assets to 
How- 


it becomes a matter of some concern, 


e states in which they are located. 


ictieally to those who are asked to con- 
bute to their support, and theoretically 
to those who are interested in a philosophy 
f education, to examine critically their pos- 
sibilities of usefulness to society and to as- 
en to them functions which they may be 
‘esumed to perform. 
[t may be that the church college should 
regarded as simply a supplementary 


lueational agency, furnishing at private 
the 
According 


xpense additional opportunities of 
ime kind that the sfate offers. 


this way of thinking, one would expect 


/ 


the echureh college nothing essentially 
that the 
The eurriculum, qualifications of 


ifferent from found at state 


school. 


istructors, regulations for student conduct 
ind atmosphere of the college would be 
juite similar to that of the well-conducted 


, 


tate university. 
This point of view appears to be in line 





with a certain trend in church-controlledand 


schools Indeed. some ot Them have 


nally at least surrendered their church con 


trol and have become independent corpo 

tions. And why not, it may be asked 
Proponents of this point of view n iN 
argue with a great deal of plausibility that 
the truth which must be taught to young 
people and the conduct which should bi 
enforced are the same whether the voung 
people be educated at private expense or by 


the publie 

But this point of view should not be ex 
pected to stimulate great 
support of el} 


irch schools in the 


fice in 


states where ample facilities for higher edu 


eation are provided by the public Per 
haps, indeed, this Is a minor consideration 
for wealthy men will always seek monu 
ments of one kind or another. Or it may 


be that campaigns for endowment will come 
to depend largely upon the sentiment which 


one de velops for one’s alma mater; that we 


?) »’? 
L1me sS 


shall keep up the old school for old 


sake, much as we keep up the old homestead 


not because it is particularly needed, 
though it will be useful, but because we ar 
still fired by memories of the days cone by 
And, of 


send our children there, we shall keep it up 


course, if we keep it up at all and 
magnificently. 

In contrast with this point of view, there 
has been the feeling in times past that the 
church school actually contributed some 
thing unique to higher education, some 
thing which the state school did not pro- 
vide. Perhaps it did, and perhaps that day 


is passing. It may be that the church 


} 


school has gradually changed in the direc 
tion of the state school, and it may be that 
the state school has become like the church 
school; perhaps, indeed, both things have 
occurred. But no matter what has been the 
history, it is of practical importance now 
to restudy the whole situation and try to 
determine just what is the present function 
the 


justification of church college 
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This at least may be rightfully demanded 
by those who are asked to support it in any 
way 

For the answer to the question concern- 
ing the function of the church college we 
must look not primarily to history but to 
present social need. What of social value 
ean the church college do that is not done 
equally as well by the tax-supported Insti- 
tution? 

Perhaps the most obvious answer is that 
the function of the church college should 
be primarily the training of leaders for 
itself and for the work in which it is 
most interested. Assuming, then, that these 
things have social value, we should have 
found its function and social justification. 
Krom this point of view, the church college 
is a professional school, just as is a law 
school or a teachers’ college. It would not 
imply, to be sure, that only ministers should 
be trained or that the fundamental course 
should be theology; the work in which the 
church is presumably interested requires a 
wide variety of specialities—religious edu- 
eation, preaching, church administration, 
religious secretarial duty, mission enter- 
prises, conduet of church schools, recrea- 
tional serviee, church musie and social work 
of many kinds. 

In the judgment of the writer, this is an 
important and, as strange as it may seem, 
a somewhat neglected function of the 
chureh college. Colleges are notably con- 
servative, and there seems altogether too 
much hesitancy to branch out from the 
traditional liberal arts curriculum supple- 
mented by courses in Bible study. It is 
really somewhat of a mystery that church 
schools, apart from definite theological in- 
stitutions, have been so slow to develop the 
professional side of their work. 

Judging, however, from the imposing list 
of alumni of church colleges who are in 
professions not connected with the church, 


one would question seriously whether the 
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professional function is actually considered 
to be the primary purpose of the church 
college. Perhaps it should not be. Per- 
haps the church college has a contribution 
to make to young men and young women 
who are going into the most secular pro- 
fessions and simply into the home. It may 
be that church people of all professions 
have certain ideals for their children which 
ean be more readily and surely achieved in 
the church college than in any other. 

There are some who would have the 
church school teach a different kind of sei 
ence from that which they think is taught 
in the state institution. Or, since (as they 
see it) seienee is dangerous, the time of 
the students might better be occupied with 
mathematics, ancient languages, early liter- 
ature and other ‘‘safe’’ subjects. Just now 
they point out the dangers of the evolution- 
ary theory and claim that the very founda- 
tions of religion are endangered by such 
teaching. Here, they say, is a challenging 
opportunity for the church school. Let us 
raise up our children to reject the theory of 
evolution ! 

Put in this way, the contention is, of 
course, sheer nonsense. To refuse to face 
the facts of life and their clear implications 
is cowardice and unworthy of persons who 
eall themselves Christians. It is compli- 
mentary neither to our intelligence nor to 
our cause to dispute the findings of scien- 
tifie specialists in fields in which we have 
little or no technical knowledge. To use a 
book of religion as a text-book of science is 
fundamentally wrong. 

It will really do no good but much harm 
for the church school or any other to burs 
its head ostrich-like in the sands of ancient 
writings. What the world sadly needs is 
that people who are both scholarly and 
devoutly religious give a religious interpre- 
tation to the world in terms of modern 
science. If the God of the nations to-day) 
were really as the ancient Hebrews pictured 























what wrath he would feel when those 
vho claim to be his followers cease to think 
for themselves and to seek his inspiration 
in the present interpretation of life, but 
resort only to the writings of the ancients, 
even though they were wise and holy men. 
With the great advance in knowledge of 
e material world and of society, and with 
immense contribution to civilization 
hat the development of the scientific 
method has brought, the chureh would be 
guilty of the greatest error in all its his- 
tory if it sat idly by and gave humanity 
no rational religious interpretation of facts 
which are now known and of which the 
ancients could not even dream. The task 
of the church school in this respect is 
positive, not negative. It is not to keep 
young people from knowing the facts of 
life in order that cherished interpretations 
of the past may be perpetuated, but rather 
to develop a religion consistent with these 
facts and then to send these young people 
out with a religious training that will be 
of incaleulable benefit to society. 

With a different interpretation, however, 
the feeling that the church school should 
teach something different from that which 
is feared from instructors who may not be 
in sympathy with the church should not be 
summarily dismissed. The facts of science, 
to be sure, we can not dispute. Their plain 
impheations we must not reject. On the 
other hand, conclusions that go far afield 
from scientific data we have a right to 
question. Mature thinkers in any institu- 
tion we shall not cireumscribe. The whole 
field of speculation is theirs. Young peo- 
ple, however, have not the background for 
adequate criticism. It is particularly im- 
portant that they be brought into contact 
with facts, interpretations and personalities 
that will give them a wholesome attitude 
toward life and the society in which they 
are to live. They need contact first of all 
with the tried and true, with a workable 
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philosophy of life, and with a method of 
thinking that is itself progressive. This, it 
is obvious, does not imply keeping any sci- 
entific truth from young people or using 
ancient beliefs as the criterion for the 
selection of subject-matter. It does not 
mean teaching that is directed toward 
maintaining the present order unchanged 
To tie young people to untenable, non-pro 
gressive beliefs and ways of thinking is 
quite indefensible. <A proper selection of 
subject-matter does not mean this; it sim- 
ply means sanity. It means that progress 
itself shall be scientific. It implies that, 
while college administrators should select 
their professional staff from men and 
women who are in the front ranks of their 
speciality, they should find men and women 
who also are able to see life somewhat as a 
whole. 

It may be said, and truly, that only such 
teachers should be in any school. Presum- 
ably the church school may be expected to 
be more alert, however, to see that at least 
the religious elements of training are not 
lacking in those who are employed to 
teach. There is a danger, of course, that 
other important factors in the qualifica- 
tions of teachers may be overlooked. It 
would be interesting to make a comparison 
of the faculties of church and state colleges 
to find the extent to which, if at all, the 
chureh college succeeds in. selecting a 
superior staff. 

Rejecting, then, the idea that there 
should be one kind of science for religious 
people and another for those who have no 
religious ideals, we may inquire whether 
the church college should offer (aside from 
the professional education already dis 
cussed) any courses that are not found in 
the curriculum of the state school. It is 
at once apparent that the church college 
has an opportunity of giving specific 
courses in religion that are not expected 
in the state school except as they are given 








] 
ing religious bod1es, 


hy cooperat 


perhaps DY 


the church foundations that happily are 


now springing up around our state insti- 
tution That this instruction is needed 
in the later vears of adolescence requires 


little argument with church leaders who 


have observed These young people in and 


out of school. The chureh college has the 
advantage of the state school here, in that 
religious instruction may be made an in- 
tegral part of the program But if state 


schools develop adequate cooperation with 
religious bodies, they will add an important 
element of instruction, and much of the 
argument of the superiority of churech-sup- 
ported colleges in this respect will disap- 
pear. 

A still further possibility of a distinet 
contribution of the chureh college is an en- 
vironment that favors a superior type of 
with what mea- 


that the 


econduet. It may he argeued 


sure of truth it is difficult to say 


large majority of students in a church 


school come from homes in which high 


ideals pnevail and that this is not equally 


true in tax-supported institutions where 


all the children of all the people may be 


expected to come together. On the assump- 


tion that this is really the case, it may be 


urged that a superior environment Is of 


great importance when young people are for 


the first time away from parental oversight. 
Theoretically, at least, the social urge in a 
church school is toward distinetly superior 
conduct Even the faculty may be pre- 


sumed to have higher ideals of conduct 


in those who have had no 
Yet, 
must 


than are found 
with 
be ad- 


their serious 


particular religious training. 
this theoretical advantage, it 
that all 


problems. 


mitted schools have 


disciplinary If church colleges 
were less dependent upon the good will of 
donors, and if administrators were more 
interested in building up a better school 


than a bigger school, church colleges might 


conceivably make a real contribution at this 
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point It could frankly insist upon the 
maintenance of standards quite above the 
average of the population and probably as 
a result turn out a superior product. Col 
leges, however, like individuals, frequently 
lack the ability, the insight or the courage 
to be different even though the difference 
would be a decided gain. 

In conclusion, it must be admitted that 
the church college has in theory the poss] 
bility of making a considerable contribu 
tion to society in addition to that of simply 
supplying additional facilities for general 
in other 


edueation not unlike those found 


institutions. Many of the conditions, it is 
true, such as the demand for superior con- 
duet, the maintenance of a helpful environ 
ment, and the wholesome attitude of in 
structors toward life, which should prevail 
in the echureh school are desirable likewis 
in tax-sustained institutions, and to a large 
extent possible also. It is not a matter of 
society needing these things at a church 
eollege and not elsewhere, but rather 
matter of the relative possibility of assur 
ing these advantages in the differently cor 
trolled schools. Undoubtedly around and 
in the state school there ought to be condi- 
tions that are as favorable to the develop 
ment of the highest type of life and char 
acter as are those that may be expected in 
any school: but in the eonduect of the 
chureh school, theoretically there may 
more unity of effort in establishing the con 
that 
sirable. It 


ditions have been described as de 
has also, as we have seen, the 
opportunity of making specific religious 
training an integral part of its work; and 
it has the obvious function of supplying 
distinctly professional training for the oc 
cupations in which it is primarily inte: 
ested. 

Whether the chureh college is living u] 
to these expectations in the degree that 
may reasonably be expected is doubtfu 


It is admittedly difficult to select admit 
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; 
tors and instructors who contorm in and costh) an undertaking P ( 
ability, training, outlook upon life said: 
educative skill to the ideals which in This ree t t \ 
best moments we desire tor teachers ot as never been uninhabited s 
ome te vered ¢ gee 
ir children. And to gain the support of ®=« y COveree Win BOU 
} 1} : , neath t surf ft er 
public for any program that goes far ' ; 
: me varying te to twenty 
yond custom is perhaps even more diffi a ' Pp 
iit. Certainly, however, here is an attrac Aristotle, Plato and Demos 
field for technically trained educators — ing all t nturies that 
have ambitions in college administra some -_ cr, CIEE NE t 
° ry | = | i } ~ 1 > 
n or teaching. The church college has 
ssibilities that are of immense social im le : : 
nee such as the Senate House, the Metroum, the St 
r H. T. Manvel! of the Twelve Gods, the Roval St the Paint 
Wi NS E COLLEGE stoa and temples ar 1 statues far st 
. ( ; intiquity, 1 th pen spaces of t rket v 
1 wit script s and t 
l whole period It the citv s great t s} ! \\ 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS the Forum was to Rome, the market-] 
THE OFFER OF THE GREEK GOVERN- mye 
T af < vit + ; 
, MENT TO THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 1) P : , ' ' 
~ . aC ‘ s 
-™ OF CLASSICAL STUDIES ge , 
f | rovernment ot Greece has offered to the T vat e 4 ‘ 
rican School of Classical Studies at Athens sums of 
‘4 is termed “the most remarkable concession t is an absolutely unig pport tv for A 
e history of classical archeology—the right a challenge to our s 
r excavate the market place of ancient Athens, ganize and our w gness t 
I ch was the heart and center of Athenian life and disint sted tt t 
= eans ' he fort ‘ 
ge the period of that city’s incomparable ss 
li- eauty and greatness.” women of Assertion ' 
this wavy we A < \ ’ 
1) rhis announcement was made by Protesso1 bh 
| a. , ae ntry a part oft g y that G 
r Edward Capps, of Princeton University, at a 
* eting of the American Classical League at lt a . — 
in ; ne THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF SWEDEN 
= dianapolis last week. The management ot 
American School of Classical Studies will “SWEDEN'S schools are a direct revelation o1 
‘ ecept the offer if the problem of financing the the democrati spirit of the country rhis 
mn ¥ ! ar nade | apr lle : 
I neession can be met. An appeal to the Amer- the ummary mad by Mile. Gabrielle Reval, 
le ean publie for funds will be made French writer who reported a visit to Swede 
the Many years ago Germany was given the honor ' @ recent Issue of the Parisian weekly Le Pr 
° ° Me " Powal’c ay vale ranclatec 
us of excavating Olympia, the scene of the Olym- 978 ©terque. Mile. Reval’s article, tran 
nd plan games. France later secured the ancient in The Living Age, tells of her remark to the 
, oracle of Delphi. Sparta is now being exea- YOUNE Swedish woman who showed her alx 
BS : : : ~~ thet “nahi ‘nian i Tran : 
ated by the English and Corinth by the Amer- Goteborg that “public opinion in France 0} 
cans posed common schools tor all classes OL the 


owe " ° ° ‘ mre " lle ASSec t¢ ré 
The prize which all nations have sought and population because the middle classe a 


hich the Greeks had thus far reserved for their children might fall into evil association 


u eir own scholars is the market place of ancient there. 
hat \thens, which they are now granting to the The ladv merely laughed at this 
fui United States as the one country which can ‘*‘Whv should we be so solicitous to have our 


nil command the resources necessary fer so large children meet only children of certain s ul rar 
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t ts and ¢ = i ase t i ts 

; ; ¢ , 
1 rN t = iy ~ 
vratuitous treat t. 17 same ‘ f : 

y ealthy and vig s citizens for the stat 
explains the school bath. In the basement of t 
buil o I visit we showers whe the 
wey ed to bathe befor te t 

, ' _ $ ~ Beatie ¢ ne . 
SW iring 

¢ ¢ ‘ 
is = _ 
] ; ‘ , . ‘ 
I ey ) ( l} the a { ts g } 
ner a @ ; r 
| Sweden children enter s hool vhen abou 


their f 
“Pupils wl 


ourteenth 
Mlle. 


sulheient 


vear, Reval re ho show 


intelligence and their work 


may continue their studies to the professional 
school. Tuition is absolutely tree. The extent 
ot the educational facilities provided is dete 
mined solely by the recipient’s capacity to prof 


by them.” 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 


government accepted the 


respect ol the salaries of 


rd 
zord 


Burnham, Lord Eustace 


ot the board ot education, reserved 


for turther consideration a series ot recom 
mendations attached to it. He has now writte 


ws to Lord Burnham, conveying the g 





as OLLO 
ernment’s decision on these reserved points: 
As regards the first re endat ‘‘that t 
l 
board of educatio shall s 1djust the grant t t 
no local educat iuthority shall gain financial 
by paying salaries o1 i basis wer than the appr 
priate standard seales’’|, I am anxious not to r 
hie the local educatio 1uthorities, who em] 
the teachers, of the responsibility which prope 
rests uj the n the 1 of salaries. I hav 
every reas to beheve that they aré ww cons 
o t award with a full sense of that res} s 
bility, and I do not think that I need interven 
their deliberations further than to say that t 
! 1 would feel bound to ake stments 
grant inv case in which they « sidered that t 
‘ y of the educat il service was prejud 
endangered by unreasonable t t t 
of any local ed ition authority 
ly , t the ilat + ; 
, we , at ‘ on ait 
rf escribed s lor the S a 
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; 
i e the s S ( t The eau ( ~t 
— on a an thet = ¢ 
= ‘ ‘ r oT The hl | iM ~ at ¢ ~ 7 t 
} , . r ¢ ¢ ¢ ’ 
S ip t t i , ear? i e eX 
it t st is es The boa 
eases unde om ‘ ‘ | 
t t ‘ it i W e prey 
. on morn ; rit ¢ F ; 
t t i t ss \ s arat 
ter! rou tk UU 
} t Vv. se vy a t S S 
‘ 4 P to ! Ke the wi K ¢ t ( ! 
< ‘ ‘ 
5 : 1) ] oo 
‘ a ¢ tine PY intelligible, en jo ‘ ! | ‘ 
. ¢ - the world to the scho« 
‘ ‘ It 1 be « There ‘ ,o) ‘ ] 
that t go t s t roups and collections, cont ed 
\ f \ gy t genera es ( class rs | ott le | r te t 
the st y t tter i to the sel } ore tomobile t | 
+ eenar ? tr < t . 
: ary . schools of the eit e di ‘ T | ( ect 
t aa f ‘ ] 
= > each oO hich fi cle ve ‘ ( 
this k the sire ¢ ¢ , 
lhe st La lis must ! I ( 
S 1 + g t; 1 ¢ le : 
seul i museum o1 eels 
¢ , ¢ . 
[he material is arranged and group 
v fixed aft hgure W iV ee EXP t 
| ge |} | 
l education aut rities the sehools Superintendet Ratt ! f 
¢ ¢ S ar the following list of some ot the grouy 
elates to the salaries of head te ers a 
S lepa tments whose salaries are not reg x I } ts A tid } t 
} the awarded seales ( is t s the plant a t og i t = 
ition iut ties W ive not vet tea, sugar, ¢ i t st 
} } . tio Ss] s, et 
a » The } , this ; Spice 
4 | 
lat Te will still be necessary for the Materials thing.—1 
‘ rev the scales umed | } al , vegetab] } s nt 4 , ‘ 
t ties ] V sider t Y erits tt 
t i | rmSS1T aT if i 4 } | SAIS ~ | ‘ pr 1 ts 1) st A 
to the wit + \ sy rul ler rutt ; 
} ad i ‘ hy ral fee) that + stages ‘ preparat + ws 
‘ at wit 7 to } f+ +, 4 t ning, et 
tarv s s 7 uit ; the ¢ 1 Indust ' + | ; ; ; 
| 
’ + My , 
tt Vv shar \ r view ast the rt stages 
licraft instruct ind t vy Ww he } k, p ~ ‘ 
, 
on seuss t , - with ft et . Art S | o trat ‘ 
+ ttee it I t t ft t ~ t 
Wirt re ird ft ¢ ¢ " g ‘ lat , \ rag t t { 
’ 1} ’ , ’ 1 lal } 2 r , ¢ 
wil e prepat to ns ul where 1C1s 
ssarv to sub t to the treas iny pl sais I I ‘ t 
: and at } 
+ + vy he made by t sta ng j t ' ttes and ST ‘ ~ 
val 1 to the matters refer d to Plants a . Ss icis t t t MI 
erals, rocks and ores \ iratus t 
. ; 4 
THE EDUCATIONAL M ZUM OF THE “" °% physics and physical geogt 
LE TI y USE THE , 
and literary records for ]} gra 
ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS : 
Charts lored pictures. maps P 
, . , iart lored |} l 
[ur public schools of St. Louis have a well- 
trating history ( irts airat te 
: g histor) ’ o 
fined system of visual education. How illus ' 1) , ‘ 
: Charts, illustrating physiolog 
trative material is furnished by the St. Louis  ,) ‘ects and models used by t ” 


hool museum is described by Assistant Super- Classified collections f photogra 
ntendent Carl G. Rathmann in Bulletin 1924,  seopie pictures and lantern slides [ 
Vo. 39, recently published by the Department ol tended to accompany the « ects in t f f 


he Interior, Bureau of Education. groups 
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THE COMPLETION OF 
MENT CAMPAIGN OF 


THE 
THE 


NATIONAL Y. M.C. A. COLLEGE 


rue $ 
\ M. C \ (Collee t Sprineti 


2 500.000 ecampa not the 
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ENDOW- 
INTER 


col pleted Oo! June sO. five hou hefore +h 
time limit on $921,000 of conditional g¢ 
pired. Herbert L. Pratt, national chain 
and a group ot Springtield and Ne York « 
ens personally guaranteed the sum ne 
which is hout $34,000 

The eonditional gitts included $500,000 fron 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, $200, 
000 trom Herbert L. Pratt & Bros. and $216 


O00 anonvmous Among the largest contribu- 
tions was that ol $50,000 Irom John D Rox Ke- 
feller, Jr {ll donors are allowed three years 


which to tulfill their pledges 
dents subscribed about $1,000,000, 


] 1 


The additional endowment was sought t 


commodate the increasing number of applic 


to improve the equipment ot the college 
The 


Sc s. 


raise las ulty salaries. attendance 


al Y. 


Internatio 


ane 


yes. Alumni and s 


an 


at 


l- 


to 


College has grown in 


seven vears trom 286 to 580 in the winter and 
summer courses. It is said that only seven out 
of ten men who apply for admission can be 
taken. 

The new fund will permit the building of a 
dormitory to accommodate 200 students. No 
new dormitory quarters have been built for 
twenty years. It will afford the addition of a 





science building, an auditorium and a chaps 

nd ilsoO urnist! the special funds IO! schol 

hips. tor the development of the department ¢ 

religious eduecatior the inereast training 

at ~ oO! nd the department ) nter lO! 
I 

S¢ ee 


THE ANTI-EVOLUTION TRIAL 


TENNESSEE 


IN 


| J J N J (y o! July o 7 
Tuse to ~ é order rest? ni the State 
Tenn ~O¢ om tie prose tio? oO ir 
Scopes in the state courts on a el ree oO V1O 
| ting the ler nesse¢ Statute prohibit the 
teacl rr Oo the theories of evolutior stat 
schools Mr. Scopes, scheduled to go on t1 
in Rhea County Cireuit Court « July 1 
ought, through his counsel, to have the fede 
ourt block the state prose ition, looking t 
The T er { tiie cast to the | ited St 
Court 

In his ruling Judge Gore did not diseuss the 
constitutionality of the Tennessee statute under 
which Scopes was indicted, but gave his deci- 

n on the tion of his territorial jurisdi 
tion He cited the United States Constitution 
nd statutes and numerous precedents to uy 
hold his belief that he did not have jurisdictic 
in the ease. 


petitions were presented, one in 


and the in behalt 
Both 


Pay, state 


name of John T. 
M. Wilson. 
Austin 


Frank Thompson and A. T. 


Nel opes 


of Robert were directed to 


Governor attorney genera 


art, attorne' 


general for the Eighteenth 
Tennessee, as defendants. 

hat he 
under the Tennessee law, of libs rty 
Wil- 
that the law deprived him 


Scopes’s petition advanced the claim t 
was deprived, 
and property without due process of law. 
son’s plea contended 
of the right properly to educate his children 
Both contended that enforcement of the law is 
not a valid exercise of the police power of thé 
state. Both petitions were signed by John R. 
Neal, Clarence 
as attorneys for the plaintiffs. 


Darrow and Bainbridge Colby 

While awaiting Judge Gore’s decision, Dr. 
Neal said to the Associated Press that regard- 
less of the decision the case will reach the United 
Dr. Neal the 


States Supreme Court. made 


positive assertion he would appeal on behalf of 
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ent ould the verdict De against Scopes 
er court, and that it was believed that 
) ] j e} ] ? 
: ould appeal should the de 
al 
or o the detense 


CHILD WELFARE RESEARCH AT 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 

I] x P. Wo y, psychologist of the 

Palmer School, Detroit, was appoint 

Institute of Child Weltare he 

Columbia University, 


ting ot the executive « 


Dr. W oo! ey takes the place Oo 


Otis W Caldwell, prin pai ol the Lineol: 


o has hee wting direct i 
ri tS ¢ riy vears tie S Also ap 
‘ protessor ot educator \ th a seat u 

T ol educatiol 


( ous to her service ll 9 
> ' 1 ) ‘ 
Vocation Bureau, Pu ile Schools, Un 
nad hbetore this, director Bureau Tor 


Condition of Working Chil 


tion ¢ 
in the same elty. She has been pro 
r ol psychology and director of the psy 
neal laboratory, Mount Holyoke; il 


ctor of philosophy, Cincinnati, and experi 

tal psychologist, Bureau of Education, Phil 
e Islands. 

Dr. Bess Cunningham has been appointed 


isor of the educational clinic and assistant 
of edueation, Teachers College, Co 


reSSOT 


bia University. Dr. Cunningham has been 


etary of the Institute of Child Welfare Re- 
rch, Teachers College. 
lhe Educational Clinic, which she is to super- 


e of the major activities of the insti 


se, IS On 
te It was organized for research, for child 


rvice and for training students in the tech- 
que of securing and compiling scientifie data 
rarding children. Dr. Cunningham has as- 


ted in establishing the present activities of the 


stitute which inelude: (1) The maintenanee 


a nursery school for purposes of intensive 


lv of small children between the ages of two 


d four. The research program with the nur- 
ry school group includes record studies ol 


iational procedure, the establishment oft 


¢ 


socla tings 
tritional and 
Al vestigatio 
tional and alt 
} cl ‘ re or ¢! 
tactors ‘ 
nome ( ( rie 
eontrol or guide 
ch ire 


THE 


To suneceed the ite Marion LeR B 
he regents ot the U) ! M 
elect = presider Dr. ¢ rence ( I, ‘ 
nee 1922 een presi { e | er 

Maine His re ! mat Maine ett 
m September ] f is ‘ é f 

Lis i! n October | 
Dr. Littl is bor n Br ‘ \ 
n SSS anc thu ree the rors 
he presidents lt lead l ( e He 
raduated at Harvard ( ege in 1910 and 
udied ! he Harvar (i! ( _ 

\; plied Science, rece ! e SM lecre 
912 d e S.D. degree in 1914 He 
ecretary ) ne ( ID I {t Ha | 
ersity 1910-1912, researc} ! n wen 
1911-1913 nd research f¢ e! 
erviul n the cancer n ! ror 

1919 Ir ‘ ear 1916-17 ‘ 

a stant dean ¢ Har a 4 ‘ 
niversity mat 

During the war Dr. Litth cap 
the aviation sec n. R. ¢ rn ‘ 

n the Adjutant Genera Denartme } 
1919 to 1922 he is assistant director of 
Station for Experimental Ev tion of 
Carnegie Ir tutor r W hingt He 
elected to the pres denev of the | eT 
Maine in 1922, where he has had a suce 
administration. 

President Little was secretary gene 
chairman of the exe e comn et 
Second International Congress of Eugeni 
New York City in 1921 and is a member 
Eugenics Commission of the United State 
is a fellow of the American Association 1 
Advancement of Science and a member 
American Society of Naturalist the Ame 


NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 


VERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


I 


UNI 
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Miss Ma 


Pir ‘ Scho Broo ( Ma na bee! 
elect pre ent the Natu Eduecat As 
oclatio S he icceeds D Jesse H. Ne ( 
el endent o chools in Denver. (« ho 
itomatically becomes first vice-president. Dean 
Ht. Lester Smith, of the school ot education of 


has been 


Miss Vir- 


Bloomington, 
elected treasurer to take the 


rinia Adair, of Richmond, 


place ot 


Va 


L) Kpwarp A. BirGe, who has resigned as 
dent of the Universitv of Wi 
ected 


president emeritus at his 


ary by the 


regents 


trative duties, he will devote his time to ‘ 
oological study of the life of the Wiseonsi 
Ke that he has been earrving on for thirt 
| ‘ venrs 


WRISTON, 


iversity, 


protessor ot hist 
at Weslevan Un 
the presiden« of Lav 
on, Wis., s 


Plants 


has resigned to accept 


ceeding 


ern College, Birmingham, Ala., has been elected 
to the pre 1dene oO Southern Colle re, Lake 
land, Florida 


REVI wp Mar. 
ol Newark, N. Jus 


American College at 


vicee-rector ot 


Rome, Italy, has been 


>» Ohio State U 


versity, has been appointed assistant 


the 
place ot Dr. G R 


protessor 
Illinois to 


of psvehology i University of 


Griffith, absent for 
the vear 1925-26 on leave 
THI 


and 


o! the college o! technology 


new 


protessor of mechanical engineering at the 


New George W. 


Case, tor the past five years chiet engineer of 


I niversitv of 


Hampshire is 


the American City Engineering Company, and 


the engineer- 


tor ten vears earlier a member of 





ing faculty of the University of Pittsburg 

Dean Case is taking up his duties this week 
Dr. Epwarp Sapir, who for fifteen vears | 

been dire r ol anthropolog ca research and 

n charge of the Victoria Museu UOttaw 

( nada Vill ! October l pecome Asso é 

professor of anthropology in the Univer 


MARY ( 


elected president ol the 


Barker, of Atlanta, Ga., has 
American Federati 
Teachers, and F. G. Stecker, of Chicago, has 
been reelected secretary-treasurer. 
ing vice presidents were chosen: L. W. Allen, 
ot Chieago; Borthardt, otf Washington: 
Amy Fox, of Minneapolis; Abraham Lefkowit 
New York; Henry R. Linville, New York; P. J. 
Mohr, California; A. J. Muste, 
Rood, St. Paul; E. E 
Portland, 


cCalcvu, and kK. L. 


f Selma 


wood: 
Flore ce 
Ore.; C. B. Stillman 


Trauber, 


sutton, Atlanta. 


LiGoN, professor of education in the 


University of Kentucky, has been elected presi 
ot the Kentucky Educational Associat on, 


to sueceed Charles A. Keith. 


Huntington, W. 


superintendent ol 


ANDREW J. PETERS, of 


been elected schools al 


nas 
Dover, Del., to sueceed W. B. Thornburch. 


ERNEST A. SMITH, superintendent of schools 


of Evanston, Il., 
Normal 


has been appointed president 
ot the School at LaCrosse, Wis. 


EpWIN N. CANINE, for twenty-one years head 


schools of East Chieago, Ind., has re 


ot the 
signed to become director of practice teaching 
Normal Terre Haute. 


in the State School at 


WayNe Garp, of the Chieago editorial staff 


Associated 


pointment as instructor in 


of the Press, has accepted an ap 


journalism at Grin 


nell College. 


PROFESSOR Pau. SuHorey, head of the depart 


the 
the 


ment ot Greek language and literature at 


University of Chicago, has received from 


University of Liége, Belgium, the degree of 
doetor of letters and philosophy eonterred on 
him in absentia after the completion of his lee 
tures on Platonism in France and on the evolu 
fion of Aristotle. 


conferred only on Cardinal Mercier. 


The degree has hitherto been 
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ALBERT ReEyNOLDS TaytLor, for nineteen 


president of Emporia Teachers College, 
sas, and now president emeritus of James 


n University, Decatur, Ill., has received 


degree of doctor of humane letters 


Miss ANNIE J. Cannon, of the Harvard 
ege Observatory, has received the degree of 
r of science from the University of Oxford. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY conferred the honor 
gree upon Julia Ann Brazos, vice 


Middletown, High 


commencement exercises last 


ncipal of the Conn., 


Henry W. CHEHOCK, 
f Marion, Ind., 


\. degree at the recent commencement exer- 


superintendent of 
CMOS ie 


received the honorary 


s of Central Wesleyan College. 


halt century ol service 
Pubhe Sehool 16, Richmond, New York, just 
pleted by John J. Driscoll, principal of that 


hool, the 


In recognition of a 


Staten Island Chamber of Commerce 
S passed resolutions testifying to the “hich 
holds 


Driscoll and “to the useful, distinguished 


regard and honor” in which it 


spect, 
ininterrupted service which Mr. Driscoll, 
as teacher and as principal, for fifty years 

} 


s rendered not only to the students of the 
] 


hool but also to the borough, the state and 
ation.” 
Miss Hester A. Roperts, principal of the 


Public Man- 


ittan, N. Y., who, after fitty years of service 


s’ department of School 10, 
teacher and principal, will retire in Septem- 
r, has received a copy of a resolution adopted 
i Mar : 


the principals of districts 8 and 13, 
“clorious service” 


which testifies to her 
behalf of education. 
Miss 


the New York City public schools on June 30, 


ELIZABETH BEGEN retired as a teacher 


ter fifty-three vears of service. At a recep 
in her honor, pupils, teachers and alumni 
Publie and 51 


ren with pearl necklace and a 


~~ hools I8 presented Miss 


} 


rowers, a 
eling bag. 
Miss Mary 
cher in the publie schools of Dedham, Mass., 
had 


service, 


E. KEELAN retired on June 26 as 


hich she was a native. She a record of 


continuous said to 


have been without leave of absenc: r ig ire 


report tor duty. 


Dt Ri SSELI M { VV ‘ 
ident ot Ten ple Ur iversit nas é 
ill at Atlantic City, but last week ( 


considerably improved. 


Dr. Cuarves H. Jt 
ot Education of the University of Chicago, 
lecture on “The evolution of the science of « 
at the July 21 


cation” university on 


preside nt ot 


Dr. Guy E. 


ham-Southern College, 


SNAVELY, 
who has been in Europe 


this summer, expects to return to Birmingham 


the middle of this month. 


NATHANIEL BecKER, a former teacher otf 
chemistry in the high schools of New York City, 
reinstatement ; 
Frank P 
declines to set aside the action 
Board ot 


eCity s hool syvsten 


has been refused by state Cor 


missioner of Education 
which 
York City 


dropping Bec ker trom the 


decision 


of the New Education i 


MANUEL GAMIO, sub secretary lor educatiol 
dismissed trom office 


Calles 


in Mexico, has been 
President 


letters in the 


orders ot Gamio has pub 
lished 


in the department of 


press eharging corrupt 


education, wl 


a split het ween secretary Puig 6 


caused 


raune and himselt. 


Dr. Percy Norton Evans, for twenty-five 
vears head of the department ot chemistry at 
Purdue University, died on July 3 

Proressor Water S. HEN . of the 


partment of chen istry of Grinnell] 


aged SIXTY-SIX Vears He 


last week, c 
assistant in chemistrv at Harvard University 
1889-90 and in 1920-21 was a research tello 


at the Johns Hopkins University 


THE regents of the Universitv of W 
have voted unanimously to send the 
to Mrs. L: 
Marion LaFollette | ret 


message ik llette . T he lent ( » 


ator Robert 
from this earthly scene the le: 
Wiseonsin and the most renowned ot the 
ates of its unive t H } 
corded not o the pur 
human weltare in this state, d 
temper of its citizens, but 

; ema 4 ougty 


a truer spirit ol ae 
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H 4 ; , sure the additional! Ss? OOO OOO promise 1 
George Eastmar This half million dollar 
é ( ere ct ! ISt De raised by December ] ( T 
; , , ; $4 500,000 subseribed, $1,000,000 each 
\ ‘ : O é Dp) John D Rox eteller and the Gene 
; ‘ ‘ @ ¢ | T tin Bo; ral 
inal te t, most 3 Pens R. E. Tentoss, of Wittenbs 
— , terest the evel ‘ ‘ ( ece. Snrir ‘ QO} } announee 
Alma Mate t heneficent agency ot e! ht cessful completion of the $700,000 end 
I 
r rie t | 4 ‘ = ul . me? lund ¢ mpa ! ot the « ‘ ‘ Hi - 
e one ¢ the most ¢ ; t t two additional building have also 
orials to Robert Marion LaFollette, gre financed and will be erected as promptly 


" 
fie Coast ¢ erence . 
Pie | \ Axo s made by President 
i tru ( neid at Berkel 
‘ steeds \\ Baile ol he Univer of Vermont 
( \ ‘ ( ( ‘ ( ere ae ere ! : ; 
$1,030,163 has beer pledge ird an e! 
Ww. 4 Cit e ( te, ¢ : 
ment tund 1! re I ed ) Lhe 1! 
( ‘ 
( ’ 
Of t the General EK: Boar 
| 
{) ( | the ¢ ( ere i - . 
— =o ) ve S250.000 It expected that tl 
' 1 VN 
' L. Kelle é I ul d \W ; : 
red im of $1,500,000 he raised by Jz 
JH Agent 
il 1, 1926 
é \t el r et r tl 
, 1? ri 
‘ ‘ ‘ ere é ‘ PROFESS i HAI I | ‘ he aep 
t hie » He ¢ { P ( 1 ment ot economies i he | ! r ( 
hese (y Sout he ( cor is presented rie el 
; 1, A conse ‘ 25.000 sc irship endowme! o be now} 


e ) e ¢ e 
eare \ | t tic no! 3 a memoria » his fe 
bined are to cont le; orth is i NEARLY $500.000 has been left in the interes 
‘ ( t ( the ( ( 17 
espe | of art to Smith Colleze, Northampton, M: 
tio | earch Asse ! e 1 t eet ; 
‘ hie \ ( ( | - ) the l] ; Py t'¢ D ; \\ ly 
t orthern sectio1 } t St ord 
‘ the 1 “ f ho was head of the rt denartment t Nn 
Mav. 192 
{ vel iE 26 ‘ ' ined , 
ror thirt three vears The prov ol s lor a 
‘T Virginia State Teachers Association has art museum to cost $100,000, an endowment 
closed an intensive campaign under the slogan tor it of $200,000, and the gift to the eoll 
‘A Greater Virgi li through Edueation, al ot his eolleetion ot paintings and etchings an 
rected by a central office staff in Richmond, Japanese color prints. 
} } P 
working through a state ide organizatio One : 
A Girt of $100,000 has been made to the Ur 
thous ad eetings ot citizens were held 1 tie — : . 
versity of Buffalo to establish a protessorsh 
eounties vitl ! attendance of two hundred 
er , ' , 
; : , in American history, by Emanuel Boasber 
thousand peopl One ot the main objectives ener ae : 
: ne of Buffalo. 
Was to create a moré¢ ivorable sentiment among 
the people for a more adequate support of pub DEERFIELD AcApEMyY, Deerfield, Mass., ha 


le edueatior The Vireimia Journal of Educa received a gift of $100,000, one half of whi 





tion issued a 32-page speakers’ handbook of in was contributed by the president of the boar 


> 
s 
_ 
f 


tormation as a supplement u 
Sesne the remainder by friends of the school in 


ai ™ ous parts of the country. The money wi 
[ue drive to raise an endowment fund of $5,- 7 ; ’ ; 

mn used to erect a new dormitory. 
000,000 for the Hampton-Tuskegee Institute ~ 


lacks but $500,000 of the goal necessary to in- MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 





var 


I 


tT 


t 


h 


} 


ss, Charles T. Plunkett, of Adams, anc 














hegan two short courses for teachers in 
State House, Boston; one on methods oft 


e English in junior and senior high 
s is being given by Robert B. Masterson, 
tant chief examiner of the Boston school 
‘tment; the second, a course in psycho 
principles, is being given by Dr. David 
Hamilton, of Washington State College. 


\ party of 130 boys and 20 teachers of the 

\ York City publie schools sailed on July 2 

e steamship Savoie for France, where they 

make an edueational tour of the country 

er the auspices of the French government. 
ipervisor of the party is Dr. Jacob Green 

. director of foreign languages in the New 


schools. 


[fue North German Lloyd Line steamship 
hen, which ordinarily sails at noon, waited 
midnight of July 1 to accommodate a 
of New York City school teachers who 

ed their salary checks at 3 p. m. There 
220) teachers and students in the third 


the Muenc nen, 


As a result of the interest in health education 
n the part of one of the larger life insurance 

mpanies, the health education division of the 
American Child Health Association has been 
enabled to offer a traveling fellowship of $1,000, 
to be used in attending the health-education 
section of the international conference on edu- 


in Edinburgh, Seotland, this month. 


Tue National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
has established in Philadelphia a Child Gui- 
danee Clinie for the study and treatment of chil- 
iren presenting behavior and personality prob- 
lems. The clinie’s service is offered to social 
agencies, schools, the home, ete. Cases to be 
handled include: Children having average or 
above average intelligence, who are unmanage- 
able, disobedient; who are decidedly unpopular, 
a misfit among other children; are too seclusive 
“shut-in” personalities; who are over sensitive, 
or over emotional; who are cruel, or have tem- 
per tantrums; who show excessive preoccupation 
with sex thoughts or activities; who lie, steal, 
truant from school or home; cases in which the 
child’s school progress is notably unsatisfactory 
in spite of apparently good mentality. The 
child is studied socially, physically and mentally 
as a basis for the treatment which is carried out 
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cooperatively by the clinie and the agency or 
individual referring the case. Social agencies 
referring cases are usually requested to furnish 


the data for the social study. 


EXPEDITIONS to the Sioux Indians on the Pine 
Ridge Reservation and in the United States In- 
dian School at Rapid City, South Dakota, went 
out from the University of Denver under the di- 
rection of Dr. Thomas R. Garth this spring. As 
a result of these expeditions nearly one thou- 
sand Indian children of full and mixed blood 
were tested with various psychological tests. 


ABANDONED military outposts in Alaska will 
be used for the establishment of an up-to-date 
system of industrial schools for the native 
Eskimos and Indians. Forts which formerly 
were the seat of troops and several military 
reservations are available for school purposes, 
and the plans of the department are to use 
them for the establishment of vocational schools. 
Three of these schools, the first units in the 
chain of industrial training establishments which 
will put industrial education in Alaska on a 
par with the best systems in the states, have 
been established, and two of them have enrolled 
several hundred pupils. The sum of $50,000 
will be expended for new buildings at Eklutina, 
in central Alaska, at Kanakanak in southwest 
ern Alaska, and at White Mountain, near Nome. 
In launching this program for an adequate sys 
tem of industrial and vocational training, the 
government takes the stand that such training 
is important in development of the territorial 
resources and in improving the economic condi 
tion of the inhabitants. 


DvurinG the spring meeting at Milwaukee 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
visited the Milwaukee Vocational School where 
apprentices under eighteen years of age attend 
one half day each week for instruction on th 
technical side of the work that they do in the 
manufacturing plant. The school gives instrue 
tion in thirty-five lines of work and employs 
one hundred and seventy-two instructors. 


EMERY W. Bapt P, A.B.., Heidelberg, A.M . 
University of Chicago, has been appointed dean 
of the college of arts and sciences of central 
Y. M. C. A. Schools, Chicago. The evening 
junior college is the only evening college not a 


part of a recognized day institution that is affil- 
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iated with the North Central Association ot Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. It has an enroll- 
ment of some one hundred and fitty young men 
who are employed in the day time and are using 
their evenings in order to obtain professional 
entering schools of medicine, 


training before 


law, dentistry or other advanced courses now 


requiring liberal arts preparation. During the 
five years since its establishment the college has 
This 


college was originally connected with the Cen- 


increased four or five times in enrollment. 


tral Evening Preparatory School, an evening 
high school, member of the North Central Asso- 
em- 


thousand men 


Included in the same 


ciation, enrolling a young 
ployed in the day time. 
school system are the Central Day Preparatory 
Schools, and the Y. M. C. A. School of 


meree, an evening school of college grade offer- 


Com- 


ing business instruction. 


3EGINNING with the academic year 1925-26, 
a change in the language requirements for grad- 
uation at Harvard College will allow eandidates 
for the bachelor’s degree to substitute a reading 
knowledge of Latin for the elementary knowl- 
edge of French or German up to now required. 
A student may hereafter meet the requirements 
by showing a reading 
Latin, 


in one of two 


knowledge of two of the three languages 


ways: 


French and German, or, as an alternative, by 


showing reading knowledge either of French 
or German as well as an elementary knowledge 
of the other of these two languages. A change 
has also been made in the periods of the exami- 
nations to meet the modern language require- 
ments. Written held in 


September, just before the opening of college, 


examinations will be 


instead of in October, and an additional period 
of written examinations will be set in June just 
The 


oral language examinations for those who have 


before the regular entrance examinations. 


failed in the written examinations will be con- 
tinued as heretofore in January and the written 
examinations will still be held as usual in May. 
There will be thus four examination periods tor 
meeting the language requirements and the pos- 
sibility of utilizing for them school studies in 
advanced Latin. The change makes it possible 
for the normal student to complete the language 
requirements for graduation from college before 
entering upon the actual work of his freshman 


year. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


RECENT EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


APPROXIMATELY one hundred sixty bills at 


fecting education were introduced during the 
1925 session of the General Assembly, whict 
completed its deliberations on April 16, 1925 
Of these, one hundred sixteen measures passé 
both houses and seventy-nine were approved | 
the governor and added to the laws of the co: 
monwealth. 

A dozen or more of the acts were remedi: 
measures validating certain elections, proceed 
ings, bonds and indebtedness. Several of the 
laws harmonize conflicts and inconsistencies 
sections ot the school code bearing on atte: 


dance, closed and consolidated schools ar 


transportation. A few covered special appro 
priations, while others bring all reimbursement 
1210 of 

Several 


under section the code, known as th 
Act. 


eral interest and are discussed in outline belovy 


Edmonds measures are of ge! 


I, GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL 
The most important measure was the genera 
appropriation bill, which carried $58,637,194 
for the common schools and related agencies 
This amount represents an increase of $9,651, 
544 over that granted for the 1923-25 biennium, 
and is the largest appropriation for schools iv 


the history of the state. 


II. HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
An outstanding advance, in the matter « 


earing for handicapped children, was mad 
through the six bills known as the Lanius me: 
sures. This legislation will give opportunity 
promote in a substantial way the education \ 
blind, deaf and crippled children. 

Act 412 creates in the department of welfa: 


blind 


superintendent ot public instruction a memb« 


a state council for the and makes t 


of this body. 
Act 46, in addition to placing reimbursement 
for teachers of special classes under the E 


fo 


monds Act, provides for the payment of « 
penses of pupils in schools for the deaf and 

the blind in the proportion of three fourths | 
the state and one fourth by the school district 


Act 47 provides for the payment of the n 














eral 
194 
cles 
5D 1,- 


jum, 


Is uu 


e of 
mad 
mea 
ty ti 


yn Ol 


ltare 
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t any publie or private day school. 
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expenses of deat and blind students in 
her institutions. 

\et 48 authorizes the department of public 
ruction to determine the length of time deat 
blind pupils may be educated in whole or 

part at state expense. 

\et 49 requires parents of blind, crippled or 
children to send such children to approved 
dential schools unless proper home instruc- 
is provided, 

\ct 50 provides an additional payment of ap- 
| in the interest of exceptionally gitted chil- 
and those suffering from mental handicaps, 

red vision, deafness, speech defects, mal- 


tion. 
Ill. Apctir Epvcation 


ree otf the new measures will give opportu- 
to organize and promote adult education. 


ese measures make it mandatory upon school 


rds, under certain conditions, to organize ex- 
sion education classes in curricular subjects, 
glish and citizenship for legally employed 
nors and adults not in full time attendance 
Provision 


made that regular school credit shall be given, 


nd upon the successful completion of the re- 


red number of courses diplomas shall be 


arded. Reimbursement is provided for teach- 


-s of these courses. 


IV. Scnoo, ATTENDANCE 

Three of the new laws enacted constitute an 
portant advance in the interest of school at- 
dance. One outlines definite procedure and 
ey in the assignment of children to schools 

rural districts. A second provides a definite 
sidence record of neglected and dependent 
dren to insure payment of public school tui- 


tion of such children who are resident in insti- 


s 


The third and most important :s the 
nter Bill, raising from twelve to fourteen the 


ons 


mum age at which children in fourth-class 


iistriets may be excused from school thirty per 


ot the school term. Heretofore, 


i001 boards in fourth-class distriets were per- 


legal 


tted to fix the period of compulsory atten- 
nee for children between the age of twelve 


! fourteen at seventy per cent. of the school 


rm. This was a great handicap to children 
living in these districts. 


The new act prohibits 





the reduction of the compulsory attendance pe- 
riod tor children under tour‘e 


nl Vears OL age, 


V. New Hicu Scnoo. CuassiFication 


High schools in Pennsylvania for many years 
have been classified as first, second and third 


class high schools. New legislation provides a 


modern type of classification which includes 


junior and six-year high schools. Classification 


is dependent upon the number of qualified 


teachers, a minimum term of 180 days and con- 
tormity to the regulations of the department otf 


public instruction. The types of high schools 


under the new classification are six year, four 


year, three year, two year and junior high 


sche vols. 


Another contribution to high-school advance- 


ment is the reimbursement provision for high- 
school teachers in fourth-class districts. For- 
merly, reimbursement was made on the ele- 


mentary school minimum basis. The new law 
provides that it shall be made on high school 


minimum salary basis. 


VI. Apwinistrative Routine 

Improvement in the administrative routine of 
the department of public instruction is made 
possible by measures affecting the fixing and 
depositing of fees of examining boards and pre 
scribing penalities for fraudulent procedure in 
procuring credentials. Through the new legis- 
lation, authority is given the department of 
public instruction to fix annually the fees to be 
charged by the various professional examining 
boards within the department and for services 
and printed material furnished to outside agen- 
cies. Provision is made that all such fees shall 
be deposited in the general fund. 

Demands by school officials and others outside 
the state for courses of study, bulletins and 
other printed matter have been beyond the abil 
ity of the department of public instruction to 
supply. The new law will permit the depart- 
ment to supply at cost the various printed and 
other material. 

Another far-reaching measure is the one that 
makes it a misdemeanor, punishable by fine or 
imprisonment, or both, for any person to sub 
credentials or to attempt to 


mit fraudulent 


secure credit fraudulently or to assist any one 


in securing fraudulent credentials from the d« 
partment of public instruction. 
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VII. Schoo. Emp.Loyes’ RETIREMENT 
Six amendments to the retirement act extend 
enlarged and _ desirable privileges to publie 
school employes. Among the teatures are those 


the department 


| 
trom tne 


which (1) permit employes ol 


of public instruction to withdraw 


chool employes’ retirement svstem, to become 


members of the state employes’ retirement sys- 


tem; (2) remove the $2,000 salary limit in com- 


assessments and annuities; (3) per- 


putation ot! 


mit servic by teachers atter 62 years ot age to 


count in computation of annuity; (4) give 


eredit tor time spent in War service as if spent 


in teaching; (5) give retirement privilege to 


teachers 62 years of age or older who had 
twenty vears’ experience prior to July 1, 1919; 
and to those with 15 years’ expe rience, who, be- 


mental or physical disability, gave up 


teaching and are still unable to teach; (6) per- 


mit teachers who had separated from the service 


before the retirement law was enacted to par- 
ticipate in its benefits; (7) permit teachers to 


resume their relation to the fund when returning 
to service though having been out of the schools 
more than five vears. 


VIII. 


Rural schools will profit through the increase 


Rt RAL SCHOOLS 


in reimbursement to high-school teachers in 
fourth-class districts, the new high school clas- 
sification law, raising the maximum transporta- 
tion reimbursement from $3,000 to $4,000 in 
distriets having a teacher valuation of less than 
$100,000, and the act which defines tuition or 


cost of tuition for both elementary and high 
schools. 

The safety of school children will be better 
safeguarded through the act requiring that all 
doors in one-story buildings shall open outward. 
Greater opportunity for educational advantages 
will be secured to children in the rural sections 
through the act granting full term privileges up 
to the age of fourteen. 

Certain districts are aided through the act 
granting preferential classification for valuation 
per teacher in districts where school buildings 
were closed and not reopened since January 1, 
1923. 


IX. Boarps oF Epvucation 


Several measures grant to school boards im- 


proved opportunities for making educational 
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facilities more effective. One act permits di 


tricts to acquire school sites, playgrounds ar 
buildings in other districts. A second author 
acquire abandon 
A third leg: 
izes insurance contracts with mutual fire insu 
A fourth makes it the duty 


school districts to require contractors to furnis 


izes school authorities to 


cemeteries for school purposes. 
ance companies. 


bond for the payment of all labor and materi: 
used in improvements and the erection of buil 
ings. <A fifth permits school boards to assig 
children living one and one half miles from 
elementary school or three miles from a hig 
school to schools located in other states and 


pay their tuition. 
X. VocaTionaL Epvucation 
Expansion of vocational education is assur 
through the passage ot two measures: 
The one which harmonizes the 1913 Voeatio1 


Act with all 
moves the $10,000 maximum state and feder 


other educational legislation r 
aid to any one district and provides tor the d 
tribution of moneys in aid of vocational educ: 
tion on the valuation per teacher basis; and thi 
other which permits the use of federal and stat 
addition to the Edmor 


funds for approved vocational education reir 


vocational funds in 


bursement. 
JamES N. Rei 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, Pa. 

QUOTATIONS 
THOUGHT FREE, OR IN CHAINS? 
THE appearance of 
enact like the 
state inevitable. It 
to get the basic issue it raises into clear view 


various organizations t 


laws Tennessee fundamental 


law was is well therefor 
soon as possible. 

That issue is not the validity of the doctri 
of evolution. Men of science have challeng 
its validity and the various theories which hav: 
grown trom Darwin’s generalizations and sug 
gestions. The majority of scientists as well as 
the majority of educated minds in our time hold 
that evolution is a law of nature, but its 
plications and ramifications are not agreed up 

The issue is not whether the doctrine of evo- 
lution is valid or invalid. The issue is whether 
scientific thought shall be free or regulated }) 


law. 

















Bryan thinks natural science should be 


nd nelled to contorm to what a majority of the 
7 , e think is true. Of course, we know that 
ed the theory of evolution is true, no majority, 

er overwhelming, can make it untrue. We 
1! t know whether Mr. Bryan believes that 


( ' moves around the earth as a center or 


ish that the world has four corners. Both proposi- 
ould have commanded an overwhelming 
tv in former times. But now in what is 
the civilized world, and certainly in Mr. 
either of 


‘’s country, a referendum on 


heories would be lost. If he could submit 
of evolution to such a national vote 
might not But if it 


not prove it is true, and if it lost it woul 


nt or win. won 1 


t 
] 
ove it is false. 

folly of Mr. Bryan’s proposal to submit 
ms of science to a general public vote, or, 
s worse, to the political fears of a legis- 


. body, is no less than to submit the diag- 
: a sick man’s condition to a vote. We 
a are not competent to determine the 
the litv of scientific theories any more than we 
competent to determine whether a man has 
ms ilosis or cancer. But we are interested in 
ois progress of knowledge, and therefore in the 
m of natural science to observe, to experi- 

t, to theorize and to tell us what it thinks. 
\Ir. Bryan says some one must say what shall 
shall not be taught in the schools. Some 
e must, and in the teaching of science that 
e one ought to be the scientist. It certainly 
. cht not to be Mr. Bryan, who knows nothing 
; science or scientific method, nor any majority 
ats equally uninformed men and women Mr. 
tallis I or other non-scientists can get to vote on 
= tions only a scientist is equipped to answer. 
, Mr. Bryan’s effort is a throwback to what we 
tri call the dark ages. If it were widely suc- 
a | it would not change a single physical 
“vl | ruth, but it would drive under ground the 
ae search for facts and laws of the physical uni- 
os rse. The search would go on, and men would 
= for its treasures. Scientific discoveries and 
mn ntifie theories would be bootlegged to those 
tite ho are thirsty for knowledge. The price would 
aie high. Much of the product of a harassed, 
ret he poverished research would be inferior. But 
ed bi esearch would go on, and in due time the truths 


discovered would be established over error as 
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the truths we all accept to-day were established 


over the false theories ot past In due 


aves 
adsthe 


freely to search tor the truth would set seienc 


time also the desire to know al 
lree Again. 

We have no idea that we are 
this 


would 


roing to vo hac] 


upon our steps in way. But, if we did, 


tuture generations recover the treedom 


we had surrendered. The fundamentalists’ con- 
troversy over evolution will result in much ad 
} 


vertising of science and scientific theory, and 
on the other hand some damage may be done to 
But the 


will overbalance the injury if we keep the real 


the influence of the churches. benefit 


issue clearly to the fore, an issue which has 
nothing to do with the validity or the religious 
implications of evolution, but is sole ly the fre« 
dom of science to explore and to give forth its 
conclusions tor whatever they may contain o! 


truth.—Chicago Daily Tribune. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
BOOKS ON EDUCATION IN 1924 


Any attempt on the part of an individual r 
viewer to make a complete list of educational 
publications for a given year would doubtless 
show significant omissions, or at least omissions 
that some would consider significant. The fol- 


lowing statement of some of the more impor 
tant books on edueation published in the United 
States during the year 1924 is offered with full 
recognition of this difficulty. 

Foremost among educational publications of 
the year should undoubtedly be placed the re- 
ports of the Educational Finance Inquiry, ear 
ried out under the auspices ot the American 
Education, and made possible by 


help 


Thirteen separate reports were issued or sched- 


Council on 


considerable from private foundations 


uled during the year. They included a volume 
of financial statistics of public schools in the 
United States, 1910-20, detailed studies of the 


financing of schools in four typical states—New 
York, Illinois, Iowa and California, a report 
on fiscal administration of city school systems, 


a study of unit costs in higher education and a 


bibliography on educational finance (all pub- 
lished by Macmillan, New York). Other sur- 


veys that led to important publication were 


that of higher edueation in Massachusetts made 
by Dr. George F. Zook, of the U. S. 


Sureau ol 
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Education (published by the Commonwealth of 


classical investigation 


Massachusetts), and the 


conducted by the American Classical League, ot 
general report, was published 


Press). 


which Part I, the 
during the year (Princeton University 
Books on educational psychology and related 
fields were especially numerous during the vear. 
They include the 
Watson’s 
a Behaviorist” 
personality; W. H. 
Applied to 


Turner 


revised edition of Protessor 
“Psychology from the Standpoint ot 
(Lippincott), with its additional 
material on Pyle, “Psy- 
chological Principles Teaching” 
(Warwick and and Betts, 
Studies in Psvchol- 
Averill, “Elements ot Eduea- 
tional (Houghton-Mifflin), and 
William H. “The Normal Mind” 
(Appleton), one ot the most important hooks 


ot recent years for the background material it 


York); 
“Laboratory Educational 
ogy” (Appleton) ; 
Psychology” 


Burnham's 


offers tor the changing attitude in edueation. 
The Spec ial attention given to children who are 
mentally and emotionally different is illustrated 
Horn’s “The Education 
of Exceptional Children” John J. 
B. Morgan, “The Psychology of the Unadjusted 
School Child” (Maemillan); J. E. Wallace 
Wallin, “The Education of Handicapped Chil- 
dren” (Houghton-Mifflin); Lulu M. 

“The Education of the Gifted Child” 


by such books as J. L. 
(Century ) ; 


Stedman, 

(World 
Book Company); Ernest R. Groves, “Personal- 
ity and Social Adjustment” (Longmans) ; Flor- 
ence Mateer, “The Unstable Child” ( Apple ton); 
“Three Problem Children” 
Methods ot 
last two in particular emphasizing differences 
other than differences of mentality. Part I of 
the 1924 Yearbook of the National Society for 


(Joint Committee on 


Prevention of Delinquency )—the 


the Study of Edueation was also in this field, 


covering “The Education of Gifted Children” 
(Publie School Publishing Company, Blooming- 
ton, Ill.). In this connection should also be 
mentioned “The Psychology of the Pre-School 
Child,” by Bird T. Baldwin and Lorle I. Stecher 
(Appleton). 

Educational measurement is represented by a 
number of important volumes, such as E. A. 
Lincoln’s “Beginnings in Educational Measure- 
ment” (Lippincott); Marion R. Trabue, “Mea- 
suring Results in Teaching” (American Book 
Company) ; Gilliland and Jordan, “Educational 


Measurement and the Classroom Teacher” (Cen- 








revised edition of one ot 
field—Monroe, de V; 
Tests and Measur 


tury), and the 
books in this 
and Kelly, “Educational 

( Houghton- Mifflin ). 


The junior high-school movement accounts { 


pioneer 
ments” 


several important books of the vear 


Davis's “Junior High-school Education” (Wor 
Book Company); Pechstein and MceGreg 
“The Psychology of the Junior High Scho 


Pupil” (Houghton-Mifflin), and Hines, “Jw 
High (Maemillan). Othe 
high-school “The High-sel 


Principal” (Houghton-Mifflin) ; Clement, “C 


Sehool Curricula” 


books are Koos, 


riculum-making in Secondary Schools” (Hen: 
Holt); Waples, High-seh 
Teaching,” and “Junior High-school Life,” 


Emma Thomas-Tindall and Jessie Myers. 


“Procedure in 


Interest in curriculum change is illustrat 
by Franklin Bobbitt’s “How to Make a C 
riculum” (Houghton-Mifflin), which present 


the ten-year program of curriculum-making n 
under way in Los Angeles; E. Ehrlich Smit! 
“The (Doubleda 


Page), and the second yearbook of the Depart 


Heart of the Curriculum” 


ment of Superintendence of the National Ed 
cation Association, which had for its 
“The Elementary School Curriculum” 
ington, D. ¢ 

In Betts, “The Curriculum in Religious Ed 


(Was 
°., National Edueation Associatioi 


“Law and Fre 
dom in the Chiceag 
Press), and Shaver, “The Project Princip 


(Abingdon Press) ; Coe, 


School” 


eation” 
(University of 
Religious Education” (also University of ¢ 
eago Press), we have a few of many recent « 
forts to apply modern curriculum and met 
viewpoints to religious education. 

Formal books in the field of vocational edu 
tion and guidance are not conspicuous dur 
the vear. Part II of the 1924 “Yearbook 
the National Society for the Study of Edu 
tion” dealt with vocational guidance and voc: 
tional education for the industries, and the | 
reau of Vocational Information of New Yor 
City issued during the year the most comp: 
hensive survey yet attempted of the vocatior 
opportunities for trained women. 

Other books dealing with important spe 
phases of education are: “Visual Educati 


(University of Chicago Press), a series of scie! 


tific studies of motion pictures and other visua! 


aids in edueation: L. V. Koos, “The Junior ‘ 





Calvin O 


sub ect 








| 
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Wilson, Kyte and Lull, “Modern Meth- 
Teaching” (Silver Burdett); Joseph L 
eeler, “The Library and the Community” 
erican Library Association); C. L. Spain, 
he Platoon School” (Macmillan), an account 
the Detroit experiment with the work-study- 
plan and the philosophy underlying the 
J. C. Almack, “Education and Citizen- 
(Houghton-Mifflin); Miller and Charles, 
yheity and the School” (Houghton-Mifflin ) ; 
and Chase, “A Brief Guide to the Project 
hod,” and “Progressive Education,” by 
rge A. Mirick. The progressive education 
ement also has to its eredit a translation by 
Lee Hunt of Amelie Hamaide’s “The De- 
Class,” and a new quarterly journal of 
isual merit, Progressive Education, issued 
the Prozressive Education Association, 
shington, D. C. 
s in educational sociology are helpfully 
plemented by Charles C. Peters’s “Funda- 
ntals of Edueational Sociology” (Maemil- 


The all-too-few standard 


, and in the field of international education 
to be recorded the first two monographs of 
contributions of the International Institute 
Teachers College—*Schools in Bulgaria,” by 
William F. Russell, and “The Reform of Sec- 
ary Education in France,” by I. L. Kandel. 


Of the books of the year dealing with more 


general phases of education, especially note- 


rthy is “Twenty-five Years of American 


Education” (Maemillan), a series of essays by 


mer students of Professor Paul Monroe, ot 
chers College, Columbia University, in com- 
emoration of Professor Monroe’s quarter of a 
ntury of service to Teachers College and to 
erican education. The effort to prepare a 
tistactory introduction text in normal schools 
colleges has resulted in three interesting 

s, each representing a different approach 
the task: “An Introduction to Teaching,” by 
th and Bagley (Maemillan) ; “An Introduc- 
to Education,” by Frasier and Armentrout 
Scott, Foresman), and “Principles of Edueca- 
by Chapman and Counts (Houghton- 

n). There is also “The Child: his Nature 
his Needs,” a contribution of the recently 
stablished Children’s Foundation, Valparaiso, 
For those interested in the pros and 

s of increased national activity in education 
volume of hearings on the Federal Eduea- 
Bill (H. R. 3923, Washington, Government 


Office) brings together a mass of val- 


uable material that has hitherto been practically 
inaccessible to students of education 
W. Carson Ryayn. Ji 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 

REPORTS 
SCHOOL NURSERIES IN LOS ANGELES 

Day nurseries under the City Board of Edu 
cation of Los Angeles are past the experimental 
stage, according to a report by Etta Procto: 
Flagg, city supervisor ol home economies of Los 
Angeles. There are now sixteen city day nur- 
series, and several more schools are asking to 
have them established immediately. 

As reported in the New York Times, these 
day nurseries, as far as possible, cooperate with 
the kindergarten, and in a number of the schools 
the kindergarten and the nursery are adjoining 
This makes an ideal situation for cooperation 
between the two departments. New buildings 
that are erected in localities where there is most 
need for nurseries are making provision for 
them. 

Day nurseries are an outgrowth of compul- 
sory education, says Miss Flagg. In many ot 
the poor and foreign districts boys and girls 
were kept home to take care of younger childre: 
while the mothers and fathers worked. At tirst 
these younger children were brought into the 
regular classroom, but this was very unsatis- 
factory, and day nurseries proved a suitable 
solution of the problem. 

At first the nurseries were maintained by the 
parent-teacher associations, but in 1917 the 
parent-teacher associations ceased paying the 
1urses and other expenses, and the entire re- 
sponsibility for the nurseries was taken over by 
the Board of Education. Thus the nurseries 
became an integral part of the Los Angeles cit) 
school department. 

The day nurseries have become a source of 
real help to many working mothers. Not only 
do these mothers know that their young children 
are well cared for while they are at work, but 
through the nurse they receive many helpful 
suggestions on the proper care and teeding ol 
their children. This is especially true in the 
foreign districts, and the nursery is proving on¢ 
very effectual means of Americanization as well 
as a bond between home and school 

Most of the nurseries keep open eight hours 
each day, the children being taken home by the 


parents or older brothers or sisters in the eve 
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niu rhe tinancial condition ot the 1s 
co ere hen children are ree ed ess 
] dive poverty, each cl i |} i | tee 1 
( ier f {1 ( T t ort Tee The?T se] es ob 
ect ot charit The mone I 118 € pended 
tor the tood served daily, including esom 
hot dinner at noo Each child has a plentitul 
supply ot mill 

Children are admitted to t nurs by the 
principal ot the school in the same that 
children are admitted into the kindergarten. 
The nursery proper admits children trom nine 
months to kindergarten age. Only in emer- 
ren eases are younger children a mitted, it 
Del thoucnht ndesirabl« tor the child to be 
separated tror tne n other betore that act No 
child is admitted unless clean and pronounced 
in good health by the school nurse. The district 
home teacher vestigates all cases na Ol ly 
those are admitted who in her judgme are 
worth The nurse is always an English-speak- 
Ine woman ol! cood character who has had ex 
perience vith children, preferably a woman who 
has had nursery or kindergarten training or 
bot] These nurses are never o} duty for more 
than eight hours per da 

The nursery rooms are light, clean, bright and 
cheery, with plenty ot tresh air and s nshine. 
Americanization and patriotism are taught trom 


the beginning. All children salute the flag of 
the United States once eve ry day, even though 
they are too young to repeat the pledge. 
Much attention is given to the formation of 
regular habits. All meals come at the same time 
each dav. Careful consideration is given to the 
children’s rest period directly atter the noon 
meal Each child has a cot, and every dav he 
takes a nap tor an hour or more. Cribs are 
provided for the tiny babies. The rooms are 


well ventilated and heated, and 
so that each ehild 


without « xception goes to sleep when he gets ac- 


are kept quiet 


has a real rest, and almost 


customed to the regular time. The parents are 
encouraged to continue the schedule of regular 
meals and sleep while the children are at home 
on Saturday 

Close 


and manners of these children. They are always 


and Sunday. 


attention is also given to the morals 


under the supervision of a matron whether in 


the vard at play, in the sleeping room or while 


eating. They play in the yard after their morn- 


ing lunch and again when the afternoon is over, 





weather permits; otherwise t 


the 


the 


play 1s conducted on porenes or in 


rooms with plenty ot fresh air. 
Americanization classes take advantage of 
While their 


for in the nursery, the mothers receive instr 
tion. 


department. little ones are « 


Groups of older girls in the for 
classes, especially those who have small brot 
attendance, are brought into t 
the 


their 


and sisters in 


nursery for special instruction in 


the 


aiso in story 


children and in preparation of 


and elothing, telling and 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


SOME PRACTICAL RESULTS OF PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL TESTING AT 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


In 1918 psychological tests were adm 


tered at Brown University for the first 1 


and since then have been given annually t 
Meanwhile careful stu 


entering students.? 


have been made to diseover to what an ext 


to the qui 


A mark: 


significant relationship has been found to ex 


psychological scores are related 


of academie work done in college. 


In fact, the results have been so useful and 


interesting as to justify continuing the | 


cram For a few years both the Thornd 
1 The first psychological tests administers 
Brown University were given by the lat 


Stephen S. Colvin in the fall of 1918 to th 
in the S. A. T. C. and the Naval Unit at that 
Dr. Colvin kinds 
then in a group test w 
Univer 
is now 


Philad 


in college. combined several 
test 
has 
Psychological Examination. 
lished by J. B. 


and Chicago. 


into 
the 
The test 


material use 


come to be known as 3rown 


Lippincott 


Company, 


of freshmen, Professor W. R. 


made the following statement in his rt 


2 The dean 
well, 
to the president for the past academic year: ‘‘ 
psychological tests continue to prove their w 
They are extremely valuable as one of the m 
of predicting success in college, and it is for t 
that the of the 


tance to the committee on admissions 


reason scores are greatest assis 
in the 
During the year their use in other ways is gr 
ally becoming more general and more firmly est 
lished.’’ 


the committee on educational advice and direct 


The testing is one of the activities 


of which Professor Burwell is chairman. 
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the hour examination and the hour and a half 
1 | University psychological examination 
ere ven, but an analysis of the results 

' to indicate that it was unnecessary to 
- tests to all students and consequently 
— » past two years the Brown test has been 
all entering men, and those who score 
ne ( vest fifth have been reexamined with 
re Thorndike test. Interest has centered about 
classes, especially because mortality 

1es hest during the first year in college, and 


nformation about a new student that will 
sistance in predicting his probable suc- 
failure is highly desirable. 

e examination is held the week preceding 

pening of college, when all entering men 

ssembled to take this test, to have their 


al examination and swimming test and to 


_ et their faculty advisers. The first few of 
' rientation lectures are also given at this 
. Such a program makes it possible for 
tue res to be in the hands of the committee 
_ dmissions at the time of registration. This 
5 he scores were used in conjunction with 
= the grades on an English proficiency test given 
a the same day by the English department to 
nd rn students to sections in English composi- 
Pp according to ability. The scores have been 
— n a similar way for several years by the 
red at mathematies department for making graded 
re Dr sions in the required freshman mathema- 
é During the year the scores are referred 
| sionally by members of the teaching staff, 
nds frequently by the faculty advisers, and 
pr ually by the dean of freshmen in his 

: nterviews with freshmen. 
elp ' [he remainder of this diseussion will be de 
ted to presenting facts which will serve to 


ate the significance of the results of Psy- 


re vical Testing at Brown University. 
wi — > , : 
GENERAL ReLaTionsHip Existinc Between 

me 

vr this PSYCHOLOGICAL SCORES AND ACADEMIC 
assis ACHIEVEMENT 
e fal . . : . 

‘ the prognostie value of psychological scores 
g ; ‘ - 

a ng within certain specific and _ limited 
es nges, such as the lowest decile or tenth, is in 
ectior licated elsewhere in this diseussion. Aeccord- 





ingly, the intent is 


? ’ rie . of +) 
to emphasize at this pr 


only the general correlation or relationship that 


exists between psychological scores and aca 
demie achievement during the freshman year 
The coefiicients of correlation that have been 


computed at Brown cluster about .40—.45 as a 


central These results are in sub 


tendency. 
stantial agreement with those obtained at many 
other institutions of h 
out the country. 

How much relationship is indicated by a co 
efficient of about .40 ean best be illustrated by 


The 


upon 


actual data. 


} 


accompany ing 


ta le, based records obta ned 
class of 1926, is typical and represents a corre 
lation of .40. 


students who made psychological scores 


The table shows that all the nine 
ot SU 


or more had academie averages of C or better 


for the first semester. Eighty per cent. of 


those seoring from 70 to 79 had averages of ¢ 
that 


In the lower ranges it 1s shown tha 


50 had 


or better. 
f those who seored below 
that the 
averages decreases substantially as 
to 17 per 


the 


35 per cent. « 
academic averages of E and 
tion of E 
the psychological scores increase, 7.¢., 
cent. of the 50-59 
60-69 


propor 


group and 7 per cent. of 


group. Moreover, the table shows that 
only 7 of those scoring from 50 to 59 


: per cent. 
had academic averages above C, and 


Of those 


none ol 
these were A. who seored below 50, 
four fifths had 


and remaining 


academic ay below C 
fifth 


were as 


erages 
received C 
high as B or A. 


rraphically in 


the averages, 


1.e., no averages 


These same facts are illustrated 


such a way as to make very striking the man 


ner in which the proportion of high academic 


averages increases and that of the low ones de 


ereases as one passes from the low psycholog 


rher. 


eal groups to the h 


How psychological scores are related to aca 


demie achievement is shown in another inter 


esting and convincing 


A’s, B’s, C’s, 


way by comparing the 


percentages of D’s and E’s re 


ceived by various psychological groups in the 

first semester courses. To demonstrate 

type of relationship it is necessary to tabulat 

each grade secured by any one student in eaci 
:See pages 27-30, ‘‘ Intelligence of College Stu 


dents,’’ A. H. MacPhail, Warwick and York, 1924. 
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TABLE I 


PSYCHOLOGICAL Scores RELATED TO ACADEMIC 


AVERAGES FOR SEMESTER ONE 
Based on 372 cases from the class of 1926. 
Pearson r=.40 

No. of Total 

B. U. Score Cases Academic averages per 
(372 E D Cc B A cent. 

80-89 9 44 44 12 1006 
70-79 R4 20 37 41 2 100 
60-69 121 —_ 19 17 1 100 
50-59 118 17 s0 16 7 100 
Below 5(4 +0) 35 45 30 100 


of the several courses taken by him during the 


first semester. Interest here centers about the 


several specific grades received by each student 


and not the average academic grade obtain- 


able by combining them, as was the case in the 
comparisons made in the immediately preced- 
ing paragraphs. 

This new form of relationship ean be very 
using the same data from 


well illustrated by 
the 


of 372 


class of 1926 already employed. Instead 


averages there are now 1,674 specific 


course grades involved, as shown in the accom 


panying table. The arrangement of the data 
has also been slightly changed by grouping the 
students into psychological quintiles or fifths. 


The table shows, for example, that 12 per cent. 


4Psvychs. below 40 as follows: 


B. U. 30-39 


acad. av. of 60-69 


9 4 64 ‘¢ 66 79.79 
B. U. 20-29 
l case = ‘e # 60-69 


XXIT, No 


those in 
A’s, wh 


} 


only 3 per cent. ol those received by the 


ot the course grades received by 


highest psychological quintile were 
] . 
lowe 
quintile students were A’s. In other 
the 
received, proportionately, 
A’s as did the 


thermore, 12 eent. of 


word 


students in highest psychological quint 


four times as mar 


those in lowest qu ntile. F 


the grades receive 


per 
by the lowest quintile men were E’s, as agai 
the highest 


four per cent. of E’s received by 


quintile men. If grades below C and above 


be considered, a pronounced difference is fou 


to exist between the academic pertormances 
the various psychological groups, as sho 
below: 

Psych Percentage of Grades 
Quintiles Below C Above ( 
Highest 16 54 

2 24 34 
3 33 27 
4 40 1) 
Lowest 45 14 
TABLE II 
First SEMESTER MARKS RELATED TO PsycHO 


LOGICAL QUINTILES 


1.674 marks received by elass of 1926 


Tot 


Brown Academic Course Grades Per 
































Quintile E’s D’s C’s B’s A’s_ cent 
Highest 4 12 30 42 12 100 
2 6 18 42 27 7 100 
3 6 27 40 21 6 100 
4 ll »g 40 17 3 100 
Lowest 12 33 41 11 3 100 
PC....0 20 40 60 80 0c 
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cE OF PsYCHOLOGICAL Scores WITH 

RENCE TO WARNINGS, Faruures, Re- 
USAL OF REGISTRATION AND 
MORTALITY 

month during the freshman year stu- 

receive a “warning” in each course in 

heir standing is unsatisfactory. These 

are a good measure of the facility 

h freshmen adapt themselves to the 

tions of eollege lite. It is interest 

therefore, to notice that there is a rather 

ng relation between psychological group 


and the number of warnings received. 


Table III shows that the 38 men in the class 
of 1926 who ranked in the highest psycholog 
eal tenth of that elass® reeeived 14 warnings 
during the first semester and 3 faili 
at the end of the semester, as compared with 
136 warnings and 52 failures received by the 
$2 men in the lowest tenth. The reeords for 
successive months show a distinet progressive 
improvement tor the highest tenth but littl 
if any improvement for the lowest. Figure II] 
illustrates the same facts graphically. 

If instead of selecting the highest and th« 


lowest tenth of the Class of 1926 itself the 


TABLE III 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STATUS RELATED TO First SEMESTER WARNINGS AND FAILURES 


Data from el: 


Group Number 
leciles)5 of men Oct. Nov. 
10th 38 ¥ 3 


st 10th 42 49 44 


Number of warnings 


iss of 1926 


Number of courses failed 


end of Semester I 


Dee. Total 


TABLE IV 


PSYCHOLOGICAL Status RELATED TO First SEMESTER WARNINGS AND FAILURES 


Data from « 


Group Number Number of 
of men Oct. Nov. 
st 10th 27 11 3 
10th 30 "6 18 





50- 
4o- 
30- 
: 
9 
a 
£20- 
2 
= 
10- 
ie 
oe. £5 Eo && 
Oct Nov. Dec Semester 
Warnings Failures 


* Lowest Psych. Decile 
3] Highest Psych. Decile 


III. Psychological status related to firat 


ester warnings and failures. See Table III. 


lass of 1926 


warnings Number of irses failed 
De Total end of Semester I 
3 17 l 
19 63 23 


two groups are made up of those whose scores 
would place them in the highest or the lowest 
tenth of all the men who have taken the test 
at Brown University, we find that the 27 men i 
the highest group received 17 warnings and 
one failure, while the 30 men in the lowest 
group received 63 warnings and 23 failures 
These facts appear in Table IV. 

A similar study of two lke groups 
class ot 1927, selec ted as de seribed In the ahove 
paragraph, shows that the 20 men in the high 
est group received 6 warnings and one failure, 
while the 48 men in the lowest gro ip receives 


142 warnings and 74 failures. See Table \ 


5 Unless otherwise stated, psychological deciles 
ete., referred to throughout this discussior 
based upon over 2,000 scores, i.e., all the s 

I 
made on the Brown University Psycholog Ex 
amination by new students entering Brow ip t 


date. 
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TABLE V 


f men Uect Noi 
Highest 10th } 2 
Lowest 10th 18 5 54 
r} | ’ ) i ani ji 
rhe tac presented | es 1] | } 
( té vel p i i 1 ireé ma? / 
mal 1 ry l } j us scor far 
more lil s @ ) rom month ft 
month a t 1 ) n } rses at 
he ev r § first mester than a fresh 
mia? ma ahign s r¢ On the other 
har le Oo 1 e high psve eal 
I 
re receive reiative : and absolute very 
te ? ; +} 
few inl are quik o profit by them and 


seldom fail in their courses 


The rnificance of low Pp vehol i eores 
also revealed upon examination ot the ree 
ords of persons who have done so poo dur 
ng the first semester to be refused registra 
tion tor the second semester For example, at 
the end of the first semester of the treshman 


vear t] 
further registration 

Table VI 
men into psychological fifths, and 


Figure IV illustrates the 


members of the elass of 
because of low scho 
lastie standing the distribu 


fives 
: same information. 
About three fifths of the men are shown to have 
] 


made low p vehologieal scores, z.e.. scores fall 


ing in the lowest fifth. None made very 


TABLE VI 
MEN 


TRATION SEMESTER II 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STATUS OF REFUSED REGIS 


Data from class of 1926 


Psych. Number Percentage 
of of 
men men 


Fifth 


High 1 0 0 


3 7 12 
4 9 22 
Low 5 24 59 


umber of warnings 





Number of courses f 
De Total end of Semester | 


ft 6 ] 


+ 
9 
a 
eS 
2 
z 


a wees Big 
! 2 


3 4 5 


Hiah Psych. Quintile Low 
Fic. IV Psvel vieal status of men ref 
ad - 
registration semester two. 41 cases from the 


Dution tor t 
1927 


semester 


Table VII gives a similar distr 


twenty-eight men of the class of reluse 


the end of first 
In thi 
tivity of low psychological scores is even m 


le an avera 


registration at 
their freshman year. s instance the sele 


striking. Only one person ma 


rating. others made low scores. 
TABLE VII 
MEN 


TRATION SEMESTER II 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STATUS OF REFUSED Re 


Data from elass of 1927 


Number Percentage 
of of 
men men 


Psych. 
Fifth 


High 1 0 0 


2 0 0 

3 1 4 

+ § 28 
Low 5 19 68 
»g 100 


The data presented in Tables VI and VII 


dieate that roughly sixty to seventy per cent 
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wre refused reaistration for th S€C- 
‘ , ae 6 a -2$ 
come from the owest psuch a ” 
None of those retused registratior 
sons of very high psychological standing ces 
3 A 20- -20 
i rarely 1s a person of average capacity ° : 
I ; 
‘ yo 
psvehological seores of another group ol 4 iS- -1§ 
. ’ ' 6 ‘ 
ts doing academic work below the desired uv : 

d » also been examined. This group ‘ 
have also been examined. This grouy > ; 
made yn of 109 members of the class of 10- hid 

I ae ; 
d also 72 from the elass of 1927 who c . 
Ss 
ed a failing grade (E) in two or more “f 
. , * 5- -§ 
t n either semester ol their freshman 2 
" = e 
it was found that very tew ol these P 
d high psychological rankings, but that | - 
> 2 3 5 7 } 
al nad made low seores. In fact, tour ' " ; as 3 ° od 


High Psych. Decile Low 


em scored less than what has been 


i 
. ) holog l rating of men f ne 
be the average pe riormance ot new Fig. V. Psyc SUIS . ia : s 
ah ; + » OF , et)! te eit S S 
entering Brown. The following table : 
} } } I shin I ear Based iT Sl cases ae | 
upon the combined data from both — 
} the class of 192 na { m the ¢ SS I ’ 
nd shows the facts in greater detail. ; 
‘ See Table VIII 


‘ mpie, over 40 per cen scored in the 


psychological fifth, while less than 5 per TABLE VIII 


cored in the highest fifth. The signifi PsycHoLogicaL Ratinc or MEN Faiine in Twi 
f the psychological scores is shown In a on More SuBJE IN ] Ek § 
more striking way when it is noted that OF THE FRESHMAN YEAR 
Ased 2 per cent., ie., over a fifth, scored in the Based on combined data from the classes 
f Ol t psychological tenth, but only 1 per cent. of 1926 (109) and 1927 (7 
a ed in the highest tenth. It seems fair to 
ior de that new students who will probably Psychological Percentage Cumulative 
“age n two or more subjects in either semester Decile (Tenth) of cases Percentage 
} their first year in college are far more . (High) 1 1 100 
roughly speaking ten to twenty times - 2 35 99 
kely, to be found among those who make 3 £.5 95.5 
‘ such logi al scores than among those with 4 6 91 
ratinas. 5 5.5 § 
extent to which very low psychological 0 4 79 
identify students who are not very likely 7 - : 
remain long in college, and very few of whom ” . “i $0 
able to graduate, is decidedly signifi me “ee 
7 (Low) 10 oo - 
The high degree of mortality that exists 
ng students whose psychological scores 100 
e them in the lowest decile is clearly demon- 
ted by a follow-up of various lowest decile Part A of Table IX shows, for example, 


ips with the purpose of noting how many that 52 men in the class of 1924 made such 
the students in them drop out of college and low scores as to fall in the lowest psychological 
en. A follow-up (to date) of the lowest decile and that nearly one half of them (46 per 
e groups in the classes of 1924, 1925, 1926 cent.) had left college before the , 


1927 was made with this point of view in their sophomore year, two thirds before the 


- ! The results are presented in the fol- jumior year, seven out of ten before the 


table: year and only one out of four remained 
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I IX the time of graduation as vet However 
ELIA facts up to date tor the three ther classe 
1925, 1926 and 1927—are even more str 
A: D I > ( ind show a higher degree ot mortality. In 
class of 1925, e pec ally, it 1s seen that sé 
N Ref Ref Before out of ten did 1 be their sophomore 
( aq lowest S r yy j and on vo out oft e! el ered upon 
decile ng senior vear Moreover t elimination go¢é 
1924 7 7 7 7 is it has begun in the classes of 1926 and ] 
} s 7 Tt 79 the outcome will be that not more than one 
126 D1 , rf of five original tenth decile men will sur 
| ” ‘ , , ™ 
rad 04 to graduate. The conclusion ems ist 
that a freshman vhnos psyct ogiwal g 
‘ Data f S ‘ 
places him in the lowest deci has only 
lime of Percentage Based N in chances out of fire of remaining more than 
ne } nom - : 
. R eaving dat m west year in colleae and only one chance out 
‘ sses f le le " 
Of graduatina. 
Before pt r ) 1024 ae 7 19] 
nior ‘* 7 1924 6 141 ) . 
, SIGNIFICANCE OF I SYCHOLOGICAL SCORES \\ 
7 senior ** i4 1924,5 9U 
, : 7 ’ Yr 
= ae ‘ ; REFERENCE TO High AcApEMIi 
graduating ‘ L0L4 “ 


ACHIEVEMENT 


Considerable attention has been directed t 





far to the psychological stat of studer 


whose academic work is below the desired star 


ard, especially during the freshman year. 


also centered about those studer 


well 


there have been selected for study 


terest has 


who do early in their eollege care 








Henee, 





psychological records of tl students in 
of 1926 and 1927 


during the first semester 


Ose 
I 





whose course rracdt 


classes 


were all C or better 


This group consisted of 195 student 


LO - the class of 1926 and 111 from the elas 
1927). It was found that over nine te 

30- 93 per cent., of these students made psycl 
logical scores falling in the upper four qu 


tiles, i.e., scored 53 or more on the Brown Te 











Only 7 per cent. seored in the lowest quint 
i ee. i : . 
divided as follows: 5 per cent. in the nu 
a decile and only 2 per cent. in the lowest, 
Soph. Junior Senior Gradvu- tenth, decile (below a seore of 46). From 
* 
e Sn . : 
y ar year year oi 5 il appears that with the possible exception 
1 ‘ laweet navel - : 
I \ Mi ne we I gical one or two cases out of fifty, Treshmen 
i ‘ > | | 3} W ere I it t y ] , 
: ss 5* = many he ¢ rpected to receive no arade less ft] 
re bef ( ne I if | Ay x ted on t . 
- ( in any course during the first semester 
the hasis of 1 ; m the lasses f 1994-1927 
: to he sought among those wi e@ psycl ] 
inclusive 
scores are not lower than the ninth decile, 
rraduate. The elass of 1924 is the « nly one are at least 46 on th Brown Test W hile 


that it has | 


eeT rossible to 
1 | 


1] 
t Tollow 


through to 


above statement is 


based 


upon data 
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is also true with respect to 


TABLE X 


g 5 
4() 71 
5 f 

HS 44 
81 24 
te 19 
QS 7 


-30 

-25 

-20 

- 15 

-10 

% ¥ 

a Mm. 6 
2 3 % 5 9 10 
Low Psych. 
Deciles 


Psychological status of freshmen 
rr better during the first 


5 eases from the classes of 


X 


\ pronounced relationship has been found 


exist between psychological rankings and the 


achievement of academic honors rhe reeords 
ot the classes ol 1922, 1923 and 1924 were ex 
amined to discover which students had achieve: 


} 


one or more academic honors during their entire 


college course of four vears and to note their 
respective ratings on the Brown University 
psychological examination. The following tabl 
presents the results of the inquiry There were 
a very few men, about a half dozen, who took 
honors but did not have a Brown test score 
These cases, of course, do not appear on the 
table, but it is not at all likely that the results 
would have been materially changed if it had 
been possible to include them The records are 
arranged in the table according to psychological 
decile rankings and the number of academic 
honors won. For example, the table shows that 
out of a total of 95 persons, 27 ranked in the 
highest psychological decile (tenth) and of 
these 27 men, 8 achieved one honor, 6 achieved 
two, 3 achieved three, and so on. 

Some rather striking facts are disclosed by 
means of the table. Over half (57 per cent.) of 
the men taking honors ranked in the highest 
three deciles psychologically and four fifths (81 
per cent.) of them made psychological scores 
above the median, i.e., ranked in the highest five 
deciles. Furthermore, over nine tenths (93 per 
cent.) of them ranked in the highest seven 
deciles. It is worthy of special notice that only 
one student ranked in the lowest psychological 
fifth, that his score placed him in the ninth 
decile and that he had only one honor to his 

6 Such as Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, Honorary 
Scholarships, prizes for excellence in _ various 


branches, final honors, etc. 


TABLE XI 
PSYCHOLOGICAL RANKING OF HONOR MEN IN COLLEGE 


Psychological Deciles and 


Number of Honors Achieved During Four Years 


Data from Classes of 1922, 1923, 1924 (Combined ) 


Number of honors Cumulative 
decile 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 s q 10 No. ( f eases Total Pe reentage 
6 3 3 2 oR oe 27 27 x 


s . 
4 l y pa 


1 


] Q 62 ati 
14 77 81] 

] 7 &4 i 

5 4 ) 
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( test r extreme 
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(2 A significant gene re 
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¢ | , t ‘ i adem achievement li 
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5- averages based upon all grades received and t 
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: ous course 
. F h. Quint Low 
4 \ treshman hor kes a low psvel 4 
I \ I] I re KS ) re } 
| score 1s tar more likely to do poor : 
i n ! ! es : : 
f ' ; from month to month al d to fail In some Ot his 
‘ _ ’ ’ ; i Ral { 
X] courses at the end of his first semester in « 
leve than is a freshman who makes a high se 
eredit Nel | r fact oft interest are ; oOo made (4) Roughly speaking, 60 to 70 pe eent 
. , 
elear eoneert , tudent no tor ore thar those vho are retused receistration or the 
one honor | ( t} oft t) e ore ond mester come from the lowest psvcholk 
than one honor ul p ho cores above ft} 
the mediar | of them ranked in the hichest (5) Freshmen who will probably fail in t 
our dees Su irl no student taking more or more subjects in either semester during thei 
than two honor cored belo the seventh ps) first ear in college are about ten to twenty 
] ; y 1 o} , ] 
cho Og ical ae ( lhe act { ed above con- times more like ly to he found among those 
erning the psvehologi tatu tudent O make low psvehological scores than among those 
ihieve acader honors ! COLLELE suggest a th high ratings 
po rie e ot the test result sa ud le! (6) It appears that a freshman whose } 
+i4 , ; ] } ‘ ) l } } ] 
n ( ‘ idents. those re ir chological seore places him in the lowest deecil 
capable ot achieving such honors Ot course, (scores less than 46 on the Brown test) has 
] none! ra 
tis a ell enou owl ct that a } fl aft ol ly o chances out ot five ot remaining more 
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peaking, it mav be said on the basis of the (7) Out of fiftv freshmen who receive 
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f want ) nq ti e scoring n the best one, rarely t) oO, will he found who scored s 
hological t most of the remainder may low as the tenth psychological decile. In other 
he ¢ ected t e from middle third; and words, almost without exception those who 
1 very few (al ne out of twenty) from the well score at least 46 on the Brown test. 
; | y , | } 
fir i ers és é ice / y is) ihe maovoritv ot men who achieve ¢ ° 
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